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FROM  POVERTY  TO  PROMINENCE. 

A  review  of  the  life  of  Andrew  John- 
son, the  seventeenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  furnishes  at  least  one 
impressive  lesson  for  boys  and  young 
men.  Whatever  the  mistakes  may  have 
been  with  which  he  was  charged  in 
later  life,     we    cannot    but    admire    the 


provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
without  mentioning  the  things  which  in 
those  days  were  almost  considered  luxu- 
ries; such  as  schooling  for  her  son,  or 
amusements  of  any  kind  for  herself 
which  required  the  payment  of  money. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years  the  boy  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor,  where  he  served 


ANDREW  JOHNSON'S  TAILOR  SHOP. 


courage  and  determination  which  were 
characteristic  of  his  youth.  He  was 
born  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on 
December  29th,  1808,  of  sturdy  but 
very  poor  parents.  When  the  boy  was 
four  years  of  age  his  father  was 
drowned  in  an  effort  to  save  the  life  of 
a  friend.  This  sad  accident  made  it 
very    difficult  for     Johnson's    mother    to 


seven  years  to  acquire  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  business.  He  did  not  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  education,  he  not  hav- 
ing been  a  single  day  in  the  school- 
room. While  engaged  at  his  trade, 
however,  he  was  frequently  interested 
in  hearing  one  of  the  visitors  to  the 
shop  read  from  the  published  speeches 
of    English    statesmen.      To    these    ora- 
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tions  he  listened  with  rapt  attention, 
and  became  fired  with  the  ambition  to 
read  them  himself.  He  therefore  learned 
the  alphabet  and  engaged  himself  in 
simple  reading,  spending  thus  two  or 
three  hours  each  evening  until  he  ac- 
quired the  ability  to  read  the  contents 
of  the  book  which  had  so  interested 
him,  and  which  he  now  borrowed  for 
his  own  perusal. 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  at  Laurens' 
Courthouse,  in  South  Carolina,  for  two 
years.  He  here  became  attached  to  a 
young  lady,  whose  consent  in  marriage 
he  sought.  Considering  his  poverty, 
however,  and  the  poor  prospects  before 
the  young  tailor,  she  rejected  his  pro- 
posal. So  disappointed  was  he  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  move  to  other  scenes 
where  he  could  forget  what  at  that  time 
he  considered  a  great  loss.  He  there- 
fore took  his  mother  and  traveled  toward 
the  West,  establishing  himself  finally  in 
Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  he  started 
a  business  of  his  own.  The  illustration 
which  we  present  shows  the  humble 
roof  that  sheltered  him  during  his  early 
business  career.  At  this  place  he  found 
another  woman  whom  he  married,  and 
who  proved  to  be  a  helpmeet  indeed  to 
the  uneducated  but  determined  youth. 
Under  her  instruction  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  writing, 
and  also  made  considerable  progress  in 
other  studies. 

Though  little  learned  in  book  lore, 
Andrew  Johnson  was  observant,  and 
acquired  knowledge  through  his  ey^s 
and  ears  very  rapidly.  He  was  soon 
recognized  in  the  city  where  he  lived  as 
a  man  whose  judgment  was  good  and 
whose  services  could  profitably  be  used. 
He  was  therefore  elected  an  Alderman 
in  1828,  and  two  years  later  was  made 
the  Mayor    of    the  city,    to    which    office 


he  was  twice  re-elected.  In  the  year 
1835  the  doors  of  the  State  Legislature 
were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  though 
defeated  in  the  next  election  of  legisla- 
tors, because  of  his  opposition  to  some 
proposed  measures  which  were  then 
popular,  but  the  result  of  which  vindi- 
cated his  good  judgment,  he  again  went 
to  the  Legislature  in  the  year  1839. 
The  following  year  he  became  a  presi- 
dential elector,  and  traveled  extensively 
through  his  State  in  the  interests  of  the 
Democratic  party,  sustaining  especially 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  In  1843  he  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation, 
where  he  vigorously  defended  the  Demo- 
cratic policy,  and  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  its  doctrines.  In  1853  he  became 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee,  to  which 
position  he  was  again  elected  in  1855. 
He  became  a  Senator  in  1857,  in  which 
position  he  strongly  favored  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  a  united  nation  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  secession  ideas  which  even 
at  that  time  had  found  root  in  many 
hearts. 

After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
and  the  occupation  of  Nashville  by  the 
Federal  troops,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Lincoln  as  military  governor 
of  Tennessee,  the  duties  of  which  posi. 
tion  he  performed  with  so  much  satis- 
faction to  the  Republican  party  that  in 
1864  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  to  run  with  Lincoln, 
who  was  nominated  for  a  second  term. 
The  success  of  the  ticket  enabled  him 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  on  March  4th, 
1S65,  and  at  the  cruel  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln  on  April  14th  of  that 
same  year,  Andrew  Johnson  became  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  taking 
the  oath  of  office  on  April  15th. 
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For  a  while  he  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  most  determined  and  vigo- 
rous Unionist,  for  he  refused  to  show 
mercy  to  rebels,  and  would  not  listen  to 
a  petition  numerously  signed  and  ap- 
peals which  were  made  to  him  to  com- 
mute the  death  sentence  of  Mr.  Surratt, 
who  was  executed  for  complicity  in  the 
assassination  of  his  predecessor.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  his  nature  seemed 
completely  changed,  for  he  not  only 
granted  amnesty  to  the  avowed  enemies 
of  the  nation,  but  he  seemed  desirous 
of  pursuing  a  policy  which  would  nullify 
all  the  effects  of  the  war  which  had  just 
closed,  by  reducing  the  slaves  to  a 
condition  of  bondage  equal  to  that 
which  existed  before  the  struggle. 

Whether  intentionally  or  not  he  also 
antagonized  both  branches  of  Congress 
and  the  measures  which  they  passed  he 
vetoed,  but  in  most  instances  he  was 
over-ruled  by  the  two-thirds  vote  neces- 
sary to  make  laws  without  his  sanction. 
He  dismissed  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  and  quarreled  with  General 
U.  S.  Grant.  Then  he  made  an  effort 
to  secure  possession  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, the  climax  of  all  being  the  in- 
stitution of  impeachment  proceedings 
against  him.  The  vote  upon  the  im- 
peachment stood  thirty-five  in  favor  and 
nineteen  against  the  measure,  which 
was  only  three  less  than  the  number 
necessary  to  sustain  the  charge.  One 
can  well  imagine  that  the  satisfaction 
he  derived  from  this  vote  was  meagre. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  returned  to  Tennessee  where  he  was 
subsequently  candidate  for  the  offices  of 
governor  and  senator  respectively.  His 
aspirations,  however,  were  not  gratified 
in  either  direction.  He  died  in  the 
year  1875,  having  lost  all  his  political 
influence  and  being  almost  unnoticed 
by  the    people    he    had    once  governed. 


Notwithstanding  his  mistakes,  we 
cannot  but  admire  and  hold  up  for 
emulation  his  vigorous  conduct  in  early 
life,  by  which  he  surmounted  obstacles 
that  would  have  appalled  a  less  deter- 
mined character  than  his.  With  no 
advantages  of  wealth  or  education  he 
yet  forged  ahead,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  scarcely  allowed  to  rest  when  once 
his  many  excellent  qualities  became 
known  to  those  around  him.  Political 
honors  were  thrust  upon  him,  and  had 
he  only  possessed  the  wisdom  while 
occupying  the  presidential  chair  to 
control  his  own  inclinations  and  to  seek 
to  carry  out  the  righteous  will  of  the 
people,  he  might  have  continued  to  the 
end  of  his  life  a  respected  and  honored 
citizen,  for  he  had  within  his  power  at 
one  time  the  opportunity  to  do  a  vast 
amount  of  good  for  the  people  of  this 
great  country  in  establishing  harmony 
between  conflicting  elements  after  a 
struggle  which  was  most  terrible  in  the 
loss  of  life  and  treasure. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Indians. 

Since  the  invasion  of  the  Arizona 
and  Colorado  Utes  into  the  south-eas- 
tern part  of  our  Territory  we  have  heard 
some  Latter-day  Saints  indulge  in  what 
we  consider  cruel  remarks  concerning 
the  Lamanites.  If  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  by  these  re- 
marks we  would  conclude  that  they  have 
adopted  the  idea  which  prevails  so  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a 
dead  Indian."  The  Latter-day  Saints 
should  remember  who  these  red  men 
are  and  the  predictions  which  have 
been  made  concerning  them.  They  are 
our     brethren,     being    of    the    house    of 
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Israel,  and  containing  a  purer  strain  of 
Israelitish  blood  than  many  members 
of  the  Church.  It  has  been  predicted, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  will  no  more 
fail  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other, 
that  they  will  yet  become  a  white  and 
delightsome  people,  posessed  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  cultivation.  They  are 
to  build  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  we, 
who  are  of  the  Gentile  nations,  are  to 
assist  them  in  the  work.  The  prospect 
of  such  a  condition  of  things  may  hum- 
ble our  pride,  but  we  may  as  well  look 
squarely  at  the  destiny  which  is  before 
these  now  degraded  human  beings. 
They  have  a  penalty  to  pay  for  the  sins 
of  their  fathers,  but  in  the  due  time  of 
the  Loid  they  will  be  redeemed  from 
their  miserable  condition,  as  well  as 
from    their  ignorance  and    superstition. 

That  they  possess  some  superior  quali- 
ties, even  in  their  present  low  estate, 
we  cannot  deny.  They  are  true  to  their 
friends,  though  generally  full  of  revenge 
towards  their  enemies.  They  are 
naturally  reverent.  One  missionary, 
not  of  our  faith,  who  labored  among 
them  for  many  years,  testifies  that  they 
will  never  ridicule  any  man,  however 
poorly  he  may  use  their  language,  who 
claims  to  be  a  minister  of  God.  Their 
tongue  contains  no  word  of  blasphemy, 
and  if  they  swear  it  is  because  they 
have  acquired  this  habit,  as  they  have 
many  other  evils,  from  their  white 
brethren. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  years  ago,  before 
the  methods  of  the  white  man  were  in- 
troduced among  them,  an  Indian  crimi- 
nal could  be  placed  upon  his  honor, 
and  wquld  never  break  his  word  when 
once  given.  Even  murderers  condemned 
to  death  were  released  after  conviction, 
to  visit  their  friends  and  relatives, 
upon  their  verbal  promise  to  return  on 
the    day  appointed    for    execution,     and 


never  was  an  instance  known  among 
the  many  convictions  for  murder  where 
an  Indian  failed  to  go  bravely  to  his 
death  at  the  set  time. 

Only  the  remnants  of  this  once  mighty 
race  now  remain.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  all  the  Indians  does  not 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  many  strong,  powerful  races  who 
occupied  the  land  ot  America  when  it 
was  first  discovered,  have  dwindled  to 
almost  insignificant  tribes,  or  have  been 
lost  entirely. 

Why  cannot  the  people  of  this  great 
nation,  with  their  wealth  of  resources 
in  water  and  land  and  other  privileges, 
allow  to  the  poor  native  who  once  pos- 
sessed the  whole  country  some  spots  of 
land  which  are  productive  and  capable 
of  sustaining  the  members  of  their 
families?  We  think  they  are  entitled 
to  this  much,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  well  afford  to 
feed  and  educate  the  savage  rather  than 
to  fight  him  and  seek  his  extermination. 
The  efforts  at  education  among  the 
Indians  have  been  gratifying.  True  the 
young  men  who  have  been  taken  to 
eastern  schools  where  they  graduated 
and  have  then  returned  to  the  homes  of 
their  wandering  relatives,  have  fre- 
quently relapsed  into  savagery,  but  where 
they  are  systematically  trained  to  study 
and  work,  they  have  proved  themselves 
equals  in  most  instances  of  the  white  man. 

In  their  schools  they  are  making 
great  progress,  not  only  in  the  higher 
condition  of  intellectuality  but  in  their 
regularity  of  attendance.  The  average 
attendance  of  school  children  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  too,  has  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  about  15  per  cent,  per 
annum  during  the  past  three  years. 

Our  experience  with  the  Indians  in 
this  Territory  may  not  have  been  as 
gratifying  as  we  would   have   liked,    and 
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yet  we  have  proven  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  President  Young — to 
feed  and  not  fight  the  Indians.  Many 
of  those  dark-skinned  people  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  and  their  fidelity 
and  integrity  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  labored  among  them.  Our 
effort  should  always  be  to  reclaim  them. 
It  is  of  course  trying  to  our  brethren 
and  sisters  in  San  Juan  County,  whose 
homes  and  fields  have  been  invaded,  to 
be  thus  made  to  suffer;  but  there  is 
also  another  side  to  this  matter;  for  it 
is  said  that  it  was  only  a  question  with 
the  Indians  of  starvation  for  themselves 
and  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  the  move- 
ment to  San  Juan  County  or  some  other 
place  where  they  could  find  food  for 
themselves  and  their  stock,  their  reser- 
vations being  incapable  of  supporting 
them.  We  do  not  care  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  this  case,  but  only  desire 
to  impress  upon  the  Latter-da)'  Saints 
the  necessity  of  remembering  under  all 
circumstances,  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians, the  predictions  which  have  been 
made  concerning  them,  so  that  our 
hearts  may  be  filled  with  that  charity 
and  love  for  them  which  their  ancestry 
and  their  destiny  merit. 


I  imagine  ugliness  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects the  opposite  to  those  qualities 
which  we  have  laid  down  for  the  con- 
stituents of  beauty.  But  though  ugli- 
ness be  the  opposite  to  beauty  it  is  not 
the  opposite  to  proportion  and  fitness. 
For  it  is  possible  that  a  thing  may  be 
very  ugly  with  any  proportions  and 
with  a  perfect  fitness  to  any  uses. 
Ugliness  1  imagine  likewise  to  be  con- 
sistent enough  with  any  idea  of  the 
sublime.  But  I  would  by  no  means 
insinuate  that  ugliness  of  itself  is  a 
sublime  idea  unless  united  with  such 
qualities  as  excite  a  strong  terror. 


THE  PLATONIC  FRIENDS. 

CHAPTER    I. 

They  sat  by  the  fire  eating  walnuts. 
To  the  ordinary  observer  they  were 
only  an  ordinary  couple:  he  a  grey- 
looking  youth  in  a  grey  suit,  she  a 
brown  appearing  maiden,  in  apparel  of 
the  same  hue.  He  had  a  countenance 
that  bespoke  calm  determination;  she 
one  which  testified  of  impulsive  energy 
and  independence.  What  cared  she 
if  other  girls  were  sweet,  and  soft,  and 
feminine!  "If  I  am  a  girl,"  she  would 
constantly  remind  herself,  "I'm  not  a 
fool.  I  can  show  enough  spirit  and 
strength  of  character  to  follow  out  my 
own  rigid  code  of  ethics." 

There  was  something  singularly  open 
and  pleasing  in  her  aspect,  despite  her 
severely  plain  dress  and  her  stubbornly 
indocile  face.  Jane  Mardeen  was  known 
for  administering  stern  justice  in  all 
her  verdicts. 

"A  little  severe,  perhaps;  but  we 
need  more  severity  in  society.  The 
lax  discipline  which  prevails  testifies 
that  a  little  more  austerity  in  our 
maiden  would  have  a  salutary  effect," 
so  thought  the  middle-aged  matrons. 

But  the  young  men  had  a  far  different 
opinion  concerning  my  heroine.  "Thun- 
der' I  can't  brook  Miss  Mardeen's 
scrupulous  nicety.  She  makes  a  fellow 
feel  like  a  criminal,  when  in  her 
society." 

There  was  one  young  man,  however, 
whom  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating by  her  opinions — her  Plato- 
nic friend,  Cataline  Hope.  He  was  the 
one  who  now  sat  at  the  fireside  in  ar 
easy  posture,  as  he  looked  quizzically 
at  this  puzzle  of  a  girl  who  chose  to 
call  him  her  Platonic  friend. 

Whenever  the  rebellious  curls  strayed 
out    she    would   plaster  them   back  with 
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pertinacity.  Her  face  was  boyish  in 
its  frank  determination.  She  abjured 
frills  and  gew-gaws.  She  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  like  a  little  lap-dog  suing  for 
superior  masculine  favor! 

"Other  girls  will  paint  and  frizzle  to 
please  the  boys.  I'll  show  them.  I'm 
not  trying  to  exercise  any  arts  upon 
them!  If  ever  a  man  falls  in  love  with 
me,  it  must  be  with  me — not  my  face 
(which,  thank  the  fates,  is  plain),  nor 
my  curls,  nor  any  other  external  de- 
ception. " 

Cataline  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
his  out-spoken  young  friend  in  her 
classification  of  her  looks.  In  his  eyes 
she  possessed  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  beauty.  While  he  smiled  at 
her  heroic  efforts  to  appear  forbidding 
in  the  eyes  of  his  sex,  he  none  the  less 
admired  her  native   attractions. 

"Something  of  an  extremist,"  he 
calmly  thought,  "but  time  will  eradicate 
the  sharp  prominences  of  her  nature. 
And  I  will  attempt  to  soften  all  the 
sharp  edges  which  nature  fails  at — when 
once  she's  my  own.  Oh,  my  darling, 
beauteous  maiden,  little  do  you  know 
how  I  worship  you!" 

He  was  going  off  into  this  mental 
rhapsody  when  Jane's  musical,  decisive 
voice  startled  him  with: 

"That's  always  the  way,  Mr.  Hope. 
You  will  sit  for  minutes  at  a  time,  talk- 
ing inwardly,  while  I  am  fairly  pining  for 
your  opinions.  Isn't  it  rather  selfish  of 
you  to  sit  here  coolly  reading  my 
thoughts,  which  are  always  voiced  at 
their  birth,  while  you  conceal  your  own 
from  my  hungry  ears?" 

"Have  patience,  my  dear"  (here 
Jane  interposed  that  she  was  not  his 
dear),  "and  I  shall  talk  fast  enough 
later  in  the  evening." 

Then     the    calm     young     man    leaned 


back  securely  in  his  chair,  with 
thoughts  something  like  these: 

"Little  witch!  She  can't  help  ac- 
cepting me.  I'll  face  her  with  all  her 
dear  favorite  creeds.  If  she  protests 
against  being  mine,  can't  I  confound 
her  with  her  own  arguments.  Have 
not  I  always  obligingly  coincided  with 
her  most  radical  opinions?  She  can't 
convict  me  of  admiring  her  as  a  result 
of  any  soft  allurements,  for  goodness 
knows  she  has  tried  to  make  herself 
forbidding  enough  to  myself  and  to  my 
kind  at  large. " 

Cataline,  do  not  feel  so  secure.  Just 
kindly  prick  your  memory  with  the 
recollection  of  your  Roman  namesake. 
His  conspiracy  failed  and  yours  may 
also. 

And  thus  they  continued  munching 
walnuts.  Somehow  Cataline  dreaded 
to  make  his  declaration.  "Only  natu- 
ral reticence,"  he  thought;  "I  should 
feel  ashamed  of  any  other  feeling  at 
such  a  momentous  time." 

"Miss  Mardeen,"  he  added  aloud, 
"I  saw  some  of  your  favorite  themes 
today:  several  "pretty  young  girls  ogle- 
ing  several  handsome  youths." 

A  look  of  scorn  flashed  over  Jane's 
open  countenance,  and  Cataline  knew 
he  had  touched  her  in  the  right  spot  to 
call  forth  her  fluency.  He  particularly 
desired  her  fluency  while  he  was  pre- 
paring his  proposal. 

"Ob,  these  girls,"  she  burst  out, 
"how  I  hate  some  of  them!  These 
little  upstarts  who  develop  into  full- 
fledged  society  belles  at  twelve  and 
thirteen.  At  fifteen  they  have  reached 
the  meridian  of  their  glory;  then  they 
begin  to  wane.  At  sixteen  they  are 
buiet  blase,  and  have  lost  all  their 
fresh  buoyancy  and  appreciation  of 
small  pleasures,  and  as  sure  as  fate 
they  are  left  old  maids.      Look  at  Tildy 
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Dupont.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she 
powdered,  wore  certain  instruments  of 
torture  called  corsets,  and  walked  the 
streets  with  her  hair  all  aitificially 
frizzled  into  a  bunch  about  her  affected 
face.  And  it  was  really  ludicrous  to 
see  the  insufferably  languishing  glances 
which  she  cast  at  the  young  men,  the 
antics  she  would  go  through  in  practic- 
ing her  blandishments,  the  sham  coquet- 
ry, the  unnatural  lisp.  Why  do  some 
girls  always  lisp  when  Prince  Charming 
comes  around?" 

Just  as  her  auditor  was  giving  several 
fish-like  gasps  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
reply,  Jane  rattled  on: 

"And,  strange  to  say,  she  was  exceed- 
ingly popular.  Even  you  formed  one 
of  the  strings  to  her  bow.  What  the 
boys  can  see  in  such  a  doll-face  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  If  she  had  ever  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  crack  her  skull,  I'll 
warrant  you'd  have  seen  the  sawdust 
therein. " 

And  Jane  stopped  to  catch  breath. 

"My  dear  friend,"  Catahne  improved 
the  opportunity  by  saying,  "you  can 
come  down  like  a  sledge  hammer  on 
the  faults  of  your  friends.  But  go  on. 
Finish  Tildy  Dupont.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  act  as  envoy;  and,  after  reciting 
your  outline  of  her  character,  obtain 
from  Miss  Dupont  het  judgment  con- 
cerning your  severe  self." 

"Certainly.  I  shall  be  happy  to  ob- 
tain her  version  of  myself,  for  it  can't 
be  more  bitter  than  the  sentiments 
I  cherish  towards  first  person  singular." 

This  was  true.  Jane  Mardeen  was  in 
the  habit  of  raking  herself  over  the 
coals  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  It  was 
her  way  to  come  out  vehement  and 
strong  against  anything  she  did  not 
approve  of,  and  she,  herself  was  the 
one  most  generally  lashed  by  her  ton- 
gue.     It  was  amusing  to   see  her  mimic 


herself  to  Cataline,  after  she  had  been 
out  in  society.  Though  extremely  un- 
conventional at  home  and  with  intimate 
friends,  she  was  painfully  stiff  and 
self-conscious  where  not  acquainted. 
Though  mute  and  awkward  in  com- 
pany, she  could  not  repress  the  dan- 
gerous flash  of  her  brown  eyes  when 
this  one  or  that  one  said  or  did  some- 
thing which  conflicted  with  her  own 
ideas.  Because  she  criticised  others  so 
severely  and  was  always  on  the  alert 
for  some  place  to  get  her  claws  in,  she 
felt  as  though  other  persons  were 
watching  her  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Who  could  help  being  ill  at 
ease  under  these  conditions? 

"As  I  was  saying,"  Jane  went  on, 
"Tildy  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  power 
at  fourteen  and  fifteen.  She  was  going 
out  every  evening  in  the  week;  in  the 
winter  to  balls,  concerts,  plays,  and  for 
sleigh  rides;  in  the  summer  to  the 
various  lake  resorts,  theatres,  ho  se-back 
and  buggy  riding  with  boys  a  few  years 
older  than  herself.  Each  morning  she 
would  sleep  till  noon,  while  her  poor, 
weak,  indulgent  mother  was  toiling  in 
the  kitchen.  Then  she  would  arise  in 
curl-papers  and  gloves  (she  always  wore 
kid  gloves  over  night  to  make  her 
hands  white),  and  her  face  smeared  over 
with  complexion-restorer.  Carrying  her 
inevitable  novel,  she  would  saunter 
over  to  a  neighbor's,  where  she  had  a 
girl  friend  of  like  calibre,  and  they 
would  indulge  in  fiction  and  small  talk 
until  time  to  commence  preparations 
for  the  evening's  conquests.  The  father's 
earnings  did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of 
the  family  and  the  requirements  of  this 
young  society  lioness  as  well;  so  the 
idolatrous  mother  took  in  dress-making 
to  satisfy  the  social  rapacity  of  this 
young  Moloch.  The  talk  in  mother's 
serving    room   was  constantly    upon   the 
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one  untiring  theme,  "My  Tildy.  My 
Tildy  was  the  belle  of  the  ball  last 
evening.  Her  flame-colored  moire  at- 
tracted universal  attention.  The  young 
men  clustered  about  her  corner  seven 
rows  deep.  My  Tildy  will  have  dozens 
of  opera-glasses  leveled  at  her  this  even- 
ing. See  the  sweet  dress  she  will  wear," 
holding  up  a  flimsy,  gauze  affair  minus 
neck  and  sleeves,  for  my  morose  in- 
spection. 

'I  don't  see  a  large  amount  of  dress," 
I  could  not  resist  retorting.  "Dress  is 
supposed  to  be  a  covering  for  the  body, 
whereas  that " 

"Well  said!  Well  said!"  interrupted 
Cataline,  who  had  a  true  masculine 
admiration  of  modesty  in  feminine  ap- 
parel. "But,  pardon  me,  I  interrupted 
your  energetic  ladyship." 

"Not  only  would  this  girl  go  to  par- 
ties and  all  such  amusements  here  in 
the  city ,  but  she  would  be  allowed  by 
hsr  mother  to  go  off  to  Provo,  Ogden, 
and  many  other  places  to  attend  'The 
event  of  the  season,'  'A  military  ball  in 
the  Opera  House,'  or  'The  most  notable 
wedding  of  the  season,'  or  some  such 
nonsense. " 

"What!  marriage  nonsense?"  Here 
our  hero  looked  woe-begone.  "Surely 
you  won't  make  that  startling  statement 
after  the  fierce  talks  you  have  indulged 
in  against  long  engagements,  old  bache- 
lors, and  like  evils,  and  in  favor  of 
short  courtships,  married  voters,  and 
such  blessings." 

Not  choosing  to  heed  this  interruption 
our  excited  young  lady  went  on  i 

"And  fortunate  was  it  for  Miss 
Dupont  that  the  boys  who  were  her 
escorts  to  all  these  goings-on  happened 
to  be  moral,  though  all  were  not  Mor- 
mons. It  did  not  make  any  difference 
to  Tildy  what  their  faith  was,  and  the 
mother  never    dreamed   of   investigating 


such  matters.  Well,  by  the  time  she 
was  sixteen  her  cavaliers  began  to  grow 
fewer.  By  the  time  she  was  seventeen 
some  of  her  most  constant  admirers 
concluded  that  they  were  tired  of  being 
so  freely  talked  with  and  being  ad- 
dressed as  Hen.,  Will.,  Rob.  (or  what- 
ever first  name  they  happened  to  have) 
by  this  fresh  Tildy.  They  began  to 
realize  that  they  would  appreciate  a  girl 
who  would  leave  room  for  them  to  make 
a  few  advances;  and  a  girl  who  would 
not  give  vent  to  this  unpleasant  re- 
minder at  a  party:  'Mr.  Smith,  you 
have  not  asked  me  to  dance  yet.'  At 
eighteen  she  was  left  almost  completely 
beauless.  Now  she  begins  to  pay  penance 
by  beaming  over  a  broom-handle  and 
helping  her  mother.  What  she  lacks  in 
male  companionship  she  makes  up  in 
talk  about  her  coveted  admirers:  'Aint 
he  sweet?  I'm  stuck  after  that  one. 
I'm  gone  on  him,'  and  various  other 
such  expressions,  while  the  mother 
smilingly  listens.  Then,  looking  out  of 
the  window:  'Oh,  ma,  there's  a  sweet 
fellow.  Oh,  what  a  cute  man!  Isn't 
he  just  lovely?'  Whenever  the  bell 
rings  announcing  men  on  business  to  see 
her  father  or  brothers,  she  goes  to  the 
door  with  a  simper  on  her  face,  and 
comes  back  raving  about  their  perfec- 
tions. Last  summer  we  were  at  Saltair 
together.  While  I  sat  in  secure  sere- 
nity, knowing  I  should  not  be  asked  to 
dance,  and,  what's  more,  not  caring  to 
be,  Tildy  sat  in  itching  discomfort,  beg- 
ging with  her  eyes  that  some  admiring 
swain  world  request  her  to  trip  the  light 
fantastic.  Finally  solicitations  started 
to  come  in,  and  Tildy  was  in  high 
feather. 

"Well,  surely  she  will  refuse  this 
one!  I  said  to  myself,  as  a  dark-reputa- 
tioned  youth  advanced.  Refuse!  Not 
she.      She    hsd   already   accepted   invita- 
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tions  from  several  liquor-stained  prede- 
cesssors,  but  I  did  not  think  she  would 
go  on  the  floor  with  a  young  man 
who  was  a  debauchee  according  to  her 
own  testimony.  I  never  should  have 
suspected  the  pleasing  youth  of  immor- 
ality. Nevertheless.  Tildy  had  brothers 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  character, 
and  they  had  warned  their  sister  against 
him.  She  was  just  rehearsing  to  me 
his  bad  reputation,  when — 'Matilda, 
may  I  have  this  dance?'  a  silvery  voice 
interrogated. 

"'Why  certainly  you  can,'  she  said 
eagerly  as  she  sprang  across  the  floor 
with  him.  And  she  not  only  danced, 
and  danced  her  prettiest,  but  Call 
again!'  she  exclaimed  in  winning 
accents  as  the  astonished  young  fellow 
placed  her  at  my  sedate  side.  I  would 
rather  be  morose  and  unpopular  all  my 
days  than  to  have  the  arms  of  such 
youths  encircle  me  in  the  dance.  And 
much  more  would  I  prefer  the  alterna- 
tive I  have  mentioned  than  to  solicit 
patronage  from  social  possessors  in  the 
manner  Tildy  does.  She  is  a  good 
enough  girl  and  well-intentioned,  but 
she  has  not  been  properly  taught.  Her 
parents  are  criminally  careless  regard- 
ing the  young  men  with  whom  she  goes 
into  society.  The  youths  whom  they 
admit  to  their  parlor  of  a  Sunday  even- 
ing are  anything  but  stainless  in  their 
morals.  One  da)7  Tildy  and  I  were 
talking  about  novels,  love,  morality,  and 
divers  other  such  topics,  when  1  said, 
'You  occasionally  hear  of  a  case  in  our 
midst  where  a  pure  young  girl  learns, 
after  becoming  engaged,  that  her  fiancee 
has  violated  the  moral  law;  and  still 
the  maiden  loves  him,  and  consents  10 
marry  him,  in  the  face  of  all  this.  I 
should  think  that  such  knowledge  would 
kill  every  vestige  of  love.  I  know  it 
would    turn    my    affection    to     gall    and 


wormwood,    and   I    should  wish   to  shun 
him  as  I  would  poison." 

''You  don't  know  anything  about  it,' 
she  answered.  'It  would  make  no 
difference  in  a  girl's  sentiments  if  she 
really  loved  the  man.' 

"Now,  isn't  this  a  pretty  state  of 
things?  A  nice,  young  girl,  who  is  a 
type  of  other  attractive  girls — her  com- 
panions— to  hold  such  views!  When  I 
hear  such  convictions  expressed  I  am 
convinced  that  parents  are  often  woefully 
lacking  in  proper  instructions  to  their 
children.  A  daughter  should  be  taught 
that  she  must  not  let  her  affections  go 
out  to  a  man  who  is  immoral.  If  they 
were  infused  with  a  proper  horror  of 
such  sin,  they  would  possess  great 
enough  repugnance  against  these  cor- 
ruptions to  be  safe  on  that  score." 

"Bravo,  friend  Jane!"  Cataline  adds 
when  he  is  certain  that  Miss  Mardeen 
has  had  her  say.  "You  should  not 
waste  your  talent  here  on  the  desert  air. 
When  will  you  take  the  platform?" 

"Platform  indeed!  Strange  to  talk 
platform  to  a  girl  who  is  going  to  get 
married.  My  friend,  why  don't  you 
congratulate  me?" 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  over  Cata- 
line's  face. 

"Isn't  this  pretty  sudden?  I  thought 
surely  such  a  momentous  fact  as  that 
would  have  been  the  first  thing  you 
would  have  imparted  to  your  Platonic 
friend.  " 

"Certainly.  When  we  vowed  Plato- 
nic friendship  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  should  feel  as  free  in 
talking  to  each  other  concerning  our 
ideas  and  plans  as  though  we  were 
brother  and  sister.  Mr.  Hope,  I  in- 
tended telling  you  when  you  first 
arrived,  but  somehow  or  other  I  felt 
that  we  would  not  be  Platonic  friends 
when   I   had    imparted    my    news;     so    I 
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thought  wc  would  eat  our  walnuts  in 
peace  and  indulge  in  critical  disserta- 
tions concerning  our  friends,  as  usual, 
after  which  I  would   tell  you." 

Inquiry  on  the  part  of  Cataline  eli- 
cited the  information  that  Jane's  future 
husband  w*s  a  certain  James  Harker, 
who  had  been  seen  hovering  around 
with     envious     eyes      whenever      Jane's 

Platonic  friend  swung  to  the  gate  be- 
hind his  handsome,  sturdy  form. 

Cataline  leaned  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  groaned  in  sheer  desperation. 

"What's  the  matter?  Can't  I  get 
married  as  well  as  other  girls?" 

"You've  never  given  me  a  chance  to 
solve  that  problem  for  you.  I  confess 
that  I  had  hopes,  myself,  but  you 
seemed  so  utterly  unconscious  of  any- 
thing but  friendship  on  my  part  that  I 
did  not  dare  to  startle  you  with  the  all- 
important  question  for  a  while  yet." 
"Platonic  friends  never  marry." 

Cataline  hinted  that  they  could  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Certainly  not.  How  could  I  think  of 
marrying  a  man  who  seems  more  like 
my  brother  than  any  of  my  real 
brothers?  Do  you  think  I  ever  should 
have  talked  so  freely  to  you  concerning 
love,  marriage,  and  such  topics  had  I 
ever  thought  for  an  instant  that  you 
would  consider  yourself  in  the  light  of  a 
lover?  And  besides,  Mr.  Hope,  don't 
5'ou  think  it  a  little  bit  underhanded  to 
come  here  in  the  guise  of  a  Platonic 
friend  and  sound  my  innermost  feelings, 
as  you  have  done,  thus  finding  out  just 
what  I  think  and  just  what  I  am,  and 
then  to  take  advantage  of  me  by  wish- 
ing me  to  marry  you?  I  don't  want  the 
man  that  I  marry  to  feel  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  me  as  you  do.  You  have 
me  completely  analyzed.  I  know  com- 
paratively little  about  you.  You  possess 
ideas    concerning  life,     and    the     actors 


therein,  the  same  as  I  do;  and  you 
have  sat  here  and  drawn  me  out  while 
you  have  been  reticent." 

"And,  oh  Jane'  I  have  learned  to 
love  you  almost  to  madness!" 

"Fudge!  Don't  interpret  friendship 
that  way. " 

Despite  this  heartless  ejaculation, 
tears  were  gathering  suspiciously  in  her 
large,  earnest  eyes,  but  she  crowded 
them  back  fiercely.  She  was  almost 
fixed  in  the  habit  of  fighting  with  her- 
self and  fate. 

"I  know  you  don't  love  me.  How 
could  you  love  such  a  queer,  fault-find- 
ing creature  as  I  am?  I  can't  have  a 
high  opinion  of  you — as  I  should  of 
one  Pm  to  marry — if  you  are  blind 
enough  and  fallible  enough  to  admire 
roe  after  what  you  have  seen  of  me." 

I  should  tire  my  readers  by  a  com- 
plete recital  of  his  arguments  for  and 
hers  against.  Finally  he  said  in  a  dis- 
couraged, resigned  manner: 

"Has  the  date  of  your  marriage  been 
fixed  yet?" 

"No,  we're  not  engaged  yet." 

"Not  engaged !" 

Surprise,  delight  and  hope  was  on 
Mr.   Hope's  face  now. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"It     was    only    last    night     that     Mr. 

H asked  father  if  he  could   pay  his 

addresses  to  me.  Pa  said  'Yes,'  and  I 
haven't  anything  against  the  would-be 
wooer — in  fact  rather  admire  him — so  I 
am  complacently  awaiting  his  first  call." 

Xanthippe. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


What  others  think  of  us  is  a  less  im- 
portant matter  than  what  others  ought 
to  think  of  us. 

People  who  are  not  to  be  trusted  in 
trifles  are  not  to   be    trusted    anywhere. 
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THE  HOHE  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

The  place  which  the  accompanying 
illustration  represents  will  ever  be  a 
shrine  towards  which  the  reading  pub- 
lic will  turn  with  interest  when  they 
visit  Scotland.  It  is  a  place  held 
memorable  by  the  labors  of  a  great 
man,  one  whose  name  is  written 
prominently  on  the  scroll  of  literary 
fame.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  some  of  whose  works  are  found 
in  nearly  every  home  of  English  speak- 
ing people,  did  some  of  his  most  effec- 
tive work.  It  was  heie  also  that  he 
had  his  great  struggle,  which  few  men 
have  undertaken  more  manfully,  or 
accomplished  more  successfully  than  he. 
His  pleasures  in  this  place,  which  his 
own  hands  had  made  beautiful,  were 
not  a  few:  but  his  sorrows  were  also 
many  and  grievous  to  be  borne.  Sor- 
row, too,  for  which  he  was  not  per- 
sonally to  blame,  except  so  far  as  his 
negligence  of  financial  matters,  for 
which  he  had  no  special  talent,  may  be 
considered  blamable. 

Abbotsford  is  located  on  the  Tweed, 
about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  his- 
toric city,  Edinburgh.  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  Scott  in  1811.  His 
original  purchase  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land,  to  which  he  now 
and  again  added.  He  planted  most  of 
the  trees  with  which  the  once  almost 
barren  moor  is  beautified,  and  erected 
the  building  which  has  been  called  "A 
Romance  in  Lime  and  Stone."  It  is  a 
graj  mansion,  with  a  combination  of 
various  styles  of  architecture,  with 
towers,  projecting  windows,  hanging 
turrets,  bold  gables,  and  decorations 
which  were  sometimes  fantastic,  making 
in  all  a  not  unpleasant  looking  struc- 
ture. The  internal  arrangements  were 
massive  and  grand,  without  being  dis- 
agreeably   ornamental.      The  library,    to 


which  most  visitors  are  attracted,  is  a 
room  50x60  feet,  containing  upwards  of 
20,000  volumes,  some  of  which  are  very 
rare  and  extremely  valuable.  These 
books  are  kept  in  carved  oaken  cases 
under  lock  and  key,  and  the  room  is 
said  to  be  in  the  same  furnished  condi- 
tion it  was  when  vacated  by  its  master 
over  sixty-two  years  ago.  The  visitor 
can  almost  imagine  he  sees  Scott,  sit- 
ting in  the  vacant  chair  which  he  once 
occupied,  with  his  shoes  by  his  side  and 
his  cane  resting  on  his  knee. 

The  building  was  completed  in  the 
year  1824,  but  only  remained  in  the 
happy,  unencumbered  possession  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  one  year,  for  in  1825  those 
financial  reverses  occasioned  by  the 
failure  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Consta- 
ble &  Ballantyne,  which  which  he  was 
asssociated,  involved  him  and  his  part- 
ners in  debt  to  the  extent  of  ,£130,000-- 
an  obligation  which  the  integrity  and 
high  sense  of  honor  possessed  by  Scott 
would  «not  allow  him  to  see  unpaid  so 
long  as  he  possessed  the  strength  and 
the  ability  to  earn  means.  He  conse- 
quently offered  all  his  property  as  se- 
curity for  the  debt,  and  began  with 
energy  the  herculean  labor  of  pay- 
ing the  debts  of  the  firm.  To  such  a 
marvelous  extent  did  he  succeed,  that 
from  January,  1826,  to  January  1828, 
he  paid  nearly  ,£40,000  to  his  credi- 
tors, and  eventually,  though  it  was 
after  his  death,  every  dollar  was  paid 
through  his  labors,  Mr.  Cadell,  the 
publisher,  accepting  in  1847  the  remain- 
ing claims  of  the  family  on  the  wiitings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  a  settlement  in 
full  of  the  obligations,  which  at  the 
time  of  his  demise  remained  unpaid. 
I  So  that  Abbotsford  at  the  present  time 
is  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of 
this  great  man — his  great-granddaughter 
being  its  owner. 
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This  building  was  only  thronged 
twice  b}'  the  public  after  its  comple- 
tion— once  when  Walter  Scott,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Hussars, 
was  married  to  a  Scotch  heiress;  and 
the  other  time  when  the  great  writer 
himself  had  closed  his  mortal  career,  in 
this  structure,  which  occurred  on  Sep- 
tember 21st.  1832.  and  thousands  of 
people  flocked  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  marbled  features  of  him  who  had 
done  so  much  for  the  pleasure  and  in- 
struction of  his  fellow-men  by  his 
writings. 

Not  all  of  Sir  Walter's  work,  nay  not 
even  his  best,  was  done  in  this  build- 
ing, as  many  of  his  works  were  issued 
from  the  press  before  Abbotsford  was 
occupied.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly 
when  or  where  he  did  work,  as  only 
his  most  intimate  friends  knew  for 
many  years  who  was  the  real  author  of 
those  publications  in  poetry  and  prose 
which  were  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion. What  his  reasons  were  for  this 
secrecy,  we  are  left  to  imagine.  Some 
suppose  it  was  because  of  his  political 
duties,  which  he  feared  people  might 
think  would  suffer  through  his  engaging 
in  literary  labors  to  the  possible  neglect 
of  his  official  duties.  This  much  can 
be  said  of  him,  however,  that  during  all 
the  years  he  received  a  salary  from  the 
state,  he  neglected  none  of  his  labors, 
but  performed  them  with  regularity  and 
fidelity.  Thus  it  was  a  great  mystery 
to  many,  and  they  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  Scott  was  the 
author  of  these  voluminous  and  charm- 
ing writings.  Those  who  visited  him 
at  his  home  found  him  ready  to  spend 
a  :  reat  part  of  his  time  with  them  in 
walking  over  the  estate,  or  in  other 
wavs  which  would  be  interesting  to 
them.  He  also  did  other  work  about 
the    place    which    required    much   time. 


Those  who  visited  him  most  frequently, 
however,  soon  noticed  that  Scott  did 
not  show  himself  to  his  friends,  nor  did 
he  engage  in  work  about  the  place  un- 
til ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  between 
which  time  and  daylight,  his  usual  time 
for  rising,  his  literary  labors  were  per- 
formed. He  worked  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  requiring  but  little  time  for 
research.  His  prodigious  memory  and 
extensive  reading  having  furnished  him 
already  the  matter  which  he  needed  for 
the  production  of  his  works.  His 
father  had  designed  him  for  the  law, 
but  for  this  profession  Scott  had  no 
inclination.  His  literary  pursuits,  too, 
promised  greater  remuneration  than  the 
law.  As  a  school  boy  he  was  credited 
with  being  a  truant,  but  the  real  fact 
was  that  he  was  a  physical  sufferer 
even  in  you  through  than  affliction 
which  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months 
crippled  him  for  life.  At  this  early 
peiiod  of  his  existence  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  resulted  in  a 
severe  fever,  lasting  thee  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  found  that  his 
right  leg  had  become  almost  useless.  It 
ceased  to  grow  equally  with  the  other 
limb,  and  resulted  in  a  deformed  body. 
In  his  )outh  he  was  noted  for  his 
ability  to  narrate  events  to  the  interest 
of  all  who  listened,  and  he  was  a  favor- 
ite companion  of  men  and  women 
much  older  than  himself,  who  recognized 
his  versatile  talents  and  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  seldom  witnessed  in  those 
times.  The  fact  was,  when  Scott  de- 
sired to  acquire  information  of  things 
obtainable  only  in  foreign  tongues  he 
did  not  hesitate  at  the  acquisition  of 
the  language  in  which  these  incidents 
were  written,  and  if  books  were  not  at 
hand  to  satisfy  his  researches  he  would 
dive  into  the  mass  of  manuscripts  with 
which  some    of  the    older  libraries   were 
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well  supplied.  He  was  very  regular  in 
his  habits,  and  though  he  inherited 
from  his  mother  imagination  and  cul- 
ture, he  acquired  the  methodical  and 
industrious  habits  ol  his  father. 

Scott  married  in  1797  a  Miss  Carpen- 
ter, the  daughter  of  a  French  refugee. 
Some  of  his  friends  opposed  the  match, 
as  there  was  considerable  opposition  at 
that  time  in  certain  quarters  to  French 
blood.  The  union,  however,  proved  a 
very  happy  one,  and  when  his  com- 
panion died  some  years  later  he  never 
recovered  from  the  shock.  Though  he 
produced  many  works  after  her  death, 
the  pall  of  separation  seemed  to  rest 
heavily  upon  him,  and  his  saddened 
experience  found  expression  in  many  of 
his  later  writings.  When  it  was  sug- 
gested that  travels  in  warmer  climes 
might  renew  his  strength  and  revive 
his  drooping  spirits,  the  government 
placed  a  vessel  at  his  disposal,  but  his 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  did  not 
effect  the  desired  change,  and  feeling 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  hast- 
ened home  to  Abbotsford  to  die.  He 
worked,  however,  until  the  last,  and 
even  when  his  amanuensis  requested 
him  to  discontinue  his  labors  because 
of  the  excruciating  pain  which  forced 
moans  from  his  drawn  lips  while  he 
was  dictating,  he  refused  to  cease.  A 
half  an  hour  before  he  died  he  said  to 
his  son-in-law  who  was  standing  near 
his  bedside:  "Lockart,  be  good,  be 
virtuous;  noting  else  will  bring  you 
comfort  when  you  come  to  the  end." 
What  a  wonderful  testimony  for  a  man 
who  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  the 
world's  aristocracy,  to  whom  no  door 
was  closed,  whose  mind  had  delved  in- 
to the  mysteries  of  nature,  whose  heart 
had  throbbed  under  divine  inspiration! 
What  a  testimony  to  come  from  him 
when    upon    the    threshold   of    eternity! 


Yet  among  all  the  truths  to  which  he 
gave  expression  during  his  life  none 
more  grand  did  he  utter  than  this  dying 
remark,  for  only  in  being  good  and 
virtuous  will  mankind  find  comfort  in 
the  end. 

Holo. 


SHORT  LECTURES,  STORIES,  SKETCHES. 

(By  students  of  the  Rhetoric  Class,  B,  Y.  Academy.) 

How    the    Robin  Got    its    Red   Breast An 

Indian  Legend. 

Little  Wanita  lived  in  the  far  north 
where  there  was  but  one  fire.  She  and 
her  grandpa  kept  this  fire  burning  night 
and  da)',  for  they  knew  that  all  the 
people  would  freeze  and  the  white  bear 
would  have  the  north  land  all  to  him- 
self if  they  let  this  fire  go  out. 

One  night  Wanita's  grandpa  had  the 
headache  and  lay  quietly  on  his  buffalo 
robe  until  he  heard  the  white  bear 
prowling  around  the  wig-wam.  Then 
he  knew  that  the  tire  must  be  almost 
out  as  the  bear  would  not  come  when 
there  was  a  good  fire.  He  jumped  up 
quickly,  and,  re-built  the  fire,  but  ingo- 
ing back  to  bed  he  stumbled  over  a 
bundle  of  faggots   and   broke  his  leg. 

Poor  Wanita!  How  could  she  watch 
the  fire  alone?  Her  grandpa  called  her 
to  his  bedside  and  said: 

"My  darling  Wanita,  it  will  be  a 
hard  task  for  you  to  watch  the  fire 
alone;  but  remember,  it  is  for  your 
dear  grandpa's  sake.  Watch  it  faith- 
fully, for  you  have  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  your  hands.  Then  kissing  her 
he  fell  back  and  was  dead. 

The  next  night  while  Wanita  sat 
watching  the  fire,  she  looked  very  tired 
for  she  had  been  crying  all  da)'.  The 
white  bear,  away  out  in  the  dark,  looked 
at  her  with  two   blazing    eyes    and    said 
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to  himself  with  a  growl:  "She  looks 
worn-out  already,  she  can't  last  long. 
Soon  she  will  be  asleep,  then,  what 
fun  I  shall  have  with  these  two-legged 
creatures,  when  all  the  northern  lands 
belong  to  me!"  and  licked  his  frosty 
jaws  in  glee. 

But  the  old  bear  had  to  wait  a  long 
time,  for  Wanita  was  faithful  to  her 
trust  all  that  night  and  the  next  day. 

The  third  night  when  the  fire  began 
to  go  out  the  poor  child  was  too  weary 
to  notice  it.  It  was  very  cold  so  she 
covered  herself  all  up  in  the  buffalo 
robe,  and  before  she  new  it,  she  was 
sound  asleep. 

The  white  bear  came  closer  and  closer 
until  at  last  he  put  his  nose  inside  the 
wig-wam  and  looked  around.  But  he 
saw  no  one  there.  Then  he  jumped  upon 
the  fire  with  his  wet  feet,  and  rolled 
upon  it  until  it  was  all  out. 

"Now  we'll  see  who  reigns  in  the 
north,"  said  he  as  he  went  back  to  his 
cave  with  a  devilish  grin  on  his  hungry 
face. 

But  a  gray  robin  was  perched  in  a 
tree  near  by  and  saw  what  the  white 
bear  had  done.  She  also  knew  that 
poor  little  Wanita  was  asleep  and  felt 
sorry  to  think  she  must  freeze  to  death. 
So  she  waited  until  the  bear  had  gone 
away,  and  then  flew  down  and  searched 
with  her  sharp  little  eyes  until  she  found 
a  tiny  live  spark.  This  she  fanned 
patiently  for  a  long  time  with  her  wings. 
Her  little  breast  was  scorched  red  but 
she  did  not  give  up.  After  awhile  a 
fine  blaze  sprang  up  again. 

When  Wanita  awoke  and  saw  what 
had  happened  she  was  so  thankful  that 
she  made  friends  with  her  little  life 
preserver.  They  always  lived  together 
after  that,  and  she  called  it  "Little 
Robin    Red  Breast." 

Maltie  Caffrey. 


The  Mayfield  Flood. 

About  the  middle  of  August.  1889, 
there  was  an  awful  cloud-burst  above 
Mayfield,  a  little  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  Sanpete  County. 

During  the  afternoon,  some  dark 
clouds  were  seen  gathering  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  People  who  wit- 
nessed them  sa}'  they  became  very 
black,  and  for  some  unaccountable  cause 
separated  all  of  a  sudden  in  halves. 
These  halves  went  scudding  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  horizon,  until  they 
met  again  in  the  east  when  they  burst 
with  awful  force  above  the  village. 

Over  the  town  the  rain  came  pouring 
down  almost  in  sheets,  when  all  at  once 
it  was  observed  that  a  stream  of  water 
with  a  front  about  six  feet  in  depth 
came  roaring  down  north  street,  carry- 
ing everything  with  it,  while  tributaries 
of  this  mighty  force  branched  off  in 
different  directions,  tearing  down 
houses,  and  causing  everything  to  float 
that  was   loose. 

When  the  main  stream  "reached  the 
western  part  of  town  it  changed  its 
course  from  west  to  north,  but  still  con- 
tinued to  do  its  evil  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Some  of  the  scenes  in  this  flood  were 
laughable  while  others  were  sad  to  be- 
hold. To  see  animals  coming  down 
the  street  with  heads  just  above  water, 
the  cattle  bellowing  as  if  greatly  dis- 
tressed, would   excite  one's  pity. 

But  to  see  a  wagon  box  floating  down 
the  stream  with  a  number  of  chickens 
in  it  and  one  rooster,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  the  office  of  captain,  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  box  crowing  at 
intervals,  as  if  to  give  warning  of  the 
arrival  of  his  boat,  would  cause  one  to 
laugh.  Grain  stacks  floated  away,  the 
bundles  being  found  later,  all  along  the 
course  of   the  stream. 
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One  haystack,  which  had  been  raised 
from  its  resting  place  by  the  flood,  went 
bodilv  down  the  street  until  it  reached 
a  resting  place  on  higher  ground. 

One  ot  the  amusing  scenes  was  to 
see  a  strong  man  endeavoring,  in  his 
excitement,  to  rescue  his  self-binder  by 
taking  hold  of  a  tree  with  one  hand 
and  the  tongue  of  the  binder  with  the 
other.  But  the  water  was  too  powerful 
for  him.  He  was  forced  to  let  it  go. 
He  need  have  had  no  fears.  It  did  not 
go  far. 

The  water  abated  after  about  three 
hours.  Then  all  became  sensible  of  the 
saddest  accident  of  all.  The  male  por- 
tion, who  had  been  rescuing  all  the 
time  during  the  flood,  began  a  sorrow- 
ful search  for  a  little  boy,  who  was 
carried  away  by  the  muddy  torrent. 
His  father  had  left  him  to  hold  the 
team  while  he  went  into  the  house  to 
get  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  little 
body  was  found  under  the  debris  of  a 
fallen  house  about  one  block  from  his 
home,  whither  an  eddy  of  the  cruel 
current  had  cast  him. 

Seth  Altai. 


MANONA,  THE  TONQAN    PRINCESS. 

A  Tale  of  the  South  Sea  Isles. 

Among  the  myriads  of  islands  that  dot 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  a 
group  situated  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, several  hundred  miles  east  of 
that  lone  continent.  Australia,  known  as 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  native  name 
for  the  group  and  the  tribe  of  humanity 
that  inhabit  it  is   Tonga. 

The  Tongan  race  is  a  class  of  savages 
much  superior  to  many  of  the  peoples 
who  occupy  surrounding  isles,  and 
particularly  to  the  Fijians.  who  are  near 
neighbors,     and    with    whom     they    hold 


friendly  intercourse.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Fijian  cannibals  who  formerly 
made  meals  of  their  enemies  as  well  as 
of  each  other,   would  not  eat   a   Tongan. 

This  was  because  many  years  ago  the 
latter  performed  some  kind  service  for 
the  former  in  aiding  them  defend  their 
country  against  the  attacks  of  invading 
foes  from  other  lands  —  the  most  degrad- 
ed savages  seem  to  have  some  sense 
of  gratitude. 

Though  on  friendly  terms  with  each 
other,  these  two  races  are  quite  dissim- 
ilar in  appearance  and  customs.  The 
Tongans  have  lighter  complexion,  and 
their  hair  is  straight,  resembling  that 
of  the  American  Indians,  while  the 
Fijians'  hair  is  bushy,  crisp  and  curled, 
like  the  negroes'  "wool."  In  other 
respects  also  they  difier  from  each 
other.  The  Fijians  are  more  savage  in 
their  natures.  In  warfare  they  are 
more  terrible  in  appearance  than  the 
Tongans.  but  the  latter  are  better  war- 
riors on  account  of  their  superior 
methods. 

Ethnologists  and  other  scientists 
among  civilized  peoples  may  at  times 
be  greatl}'  perplexed  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  certain  uncivilized  races,  but 
the  savages  themselve  never  seem  to  be 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  evolution  that 
brought  them  into  existence.  Their 
vivid  fancy  readily  supplies  them  with  a 
theory  by  which  they  explain  all  known 
phenomena,  and  their  elastic  imagina- 
tions enable  them  to  reconcile  the  wild 
and  extravagant  creations  of  their  fancy 
to  existing  conditions.  To  those  who 
are  not  inclined  to  be  too  philosophical 
and  inquisitive  about  the  reasons  for 
and  means  of  bringing  about  certain 
results  these  theories  give  satisfaction, 
and  are  accepted  without  question. 
Such  a  class  of  people  are  the  uncivil- 
ized races  in  general. 
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The  Tongans  claim  that  the  first 
island  of  the  group  they  inhabit  was 
drawn  up  from  beneath  the  ocean  by 
Tongaloa.  the  god  of  arts  and  inven- 
tions. This  deity  upon  one  occasion, 
according  to  Tongan  mythology,  or  tra- 
dition, took  it  into  his  head  to  go  a 
fishing;  so  he  procured  the  necessary 
tackle  and  let  down  a  fishing  hook  from 
the  sky.  What  he  used  for  bait  tradi- 
tion has  failed  to  transmit  down  to  this 
late  date,  so  our  curiosity  is  left  unsat- 
isfied on  this  point.  All  of  a  sudden 
he  felt  that  the  hook  was  fast,  and 
thought  from  the  tremendous  pull  it 
required  to  draw  it  up.  he  surely  had 
caught  a  whale.  But  instead  of  that 
the  hook  was  snagged  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  and  in  trying  to  loosen  it  he 
jerked  up  enough  of  the  ocean  bed  to 
form  an  island.  The  tradition  states 
that  the  island  would  have  been  much 
larger,  only  Tongaloa's  fishing  line 
broke  before  it  was  drawn  any  further 
out  of  the  water.  The  reason  given  for 
the  hook  not  breaking  with  such  a 
great  weight  attached  was  simply  that 
it  was  a  god's  hook  and  therefore  could 
not   break.      How   it    happened   that   the 

ne.  which  was  also  a  god's  line,  broke 
the  natives  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand and  are  quite  content  to  leave 
unexplained.  They  do  not  believe  in 
prying  too  deeply  into  unexplainable 
mysteries  -in  this  they  seem  to  be 
wiser  than  man)'  of  their  more  enlight- 
ened fellow-beings 

On  the  shore  of  this  island,  said  to 
be  the  first  one  of  the  Tongan  group  to 
appear  above  the  water,  is  a  remarkable 
cave,  connected  with  which  is  a  native 
legend.  As  to  the  existence  of  this 
cave  it  is  a  known  fact,  it  having  been 
visited  b)'  Europeans,  but  the  romance 
can  only  be  vouched  for  so  far  as  it 
describes    the    customs   ani   methods  of 


the  inhabitants;  at  the  same  time  it 
goes  to  show  that  they  are  somewhat 
sentimental  and  appreciate  love  stories 
as  do  more  enlightened  nations.  It  is 
common  to  suppose  that  the  savage,  if 
not  entirely  heartless,  has  a  heart  de- 
void of  that  tender  feeling  or  passion 
called  love.  And  while  some  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  they  possess  a  kind 
of  animal  instinct  or  natural  affection 
for  offspring,  they  are  reluctant  to  be- 
lieve that  the  spark  of  love  is  ever  kin- 
dled within  their  breasts  and  influences 
them  in  the  choice  of  companions  for 
life.  ("Companions  for  life"  is  not 
exactly  the  proper  term  in  these  days  of 
numerous  divorces;  nor  is  it  more  suit- 
able when  used  in  reference  to  marriage 
among  uncivilized  peoples  in  general, 
the  men  among  whom  put  away  their 
wives — kill  and  bury  them  or  sell  them  — 
without  much  ceremony  whenever  they 
become  tired  of  them).  The  fact  that 
among  uncivilized  nations  men  pur- 
chase their  wives  from  their  parents, 
or  perhaps  steal  them  from  neighboring 
tribes— a  rather  doubtful  method  of 
wreaking  vengeance  for  wrongs  sus- 
tained—  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  unions  are  without  mutual  affec- 
tion. But  we  must  remember  that 
similar  customs  prevail  in  civilized 
communities,  enlightened  and  sentimen- 
tal as  they  may  be.  Are  not  marriage 
alliances  formed  by  parents  in  Christen- 
dom? And  do  not  elopements  happen 
here  too?  These,  you  might  say.  are 
exceptional  cases  and  not  the  rule. 
As  to  the  purchasing  and  stealing  of 
wives  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  ex- 
ceptions; but  marriage  alliances  formed 
by  other  than  the  principal  contracting 
parties  are  too  frequent  to  be  ques- 
tioned. For  political  purposes,  and 
often  through  selfish  motives,  the  young 
people     in     families     of     nobility      and 
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wealth  are  betrothed  to  certain  ones 
regardless  of  their  personal  affections  or 
attachments.  For  these  same  purposes 
are  such  things  often  done  among 
savages.  That  the  so-called  civilized 
nations  are  the  most  enlightened  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  the  question  as  to 
whether  civilization  as  it  exists  is 
superior  in  all  respects  to  uncivilization 
is  debatable.  Chief  Brant,  an  educated 
and  civilized  American  Indian,  who  had 
experience  both  as  a  civilized  and  an 
uncivilized  man,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  social  condition  of  the  savage 
was  superior  to  that  of  his  enlightened 
brother;  and  to  support  his  opinion 
he  presented  some  logical  arguments. 

But  without  philosophizing  any  fur- 
ther on  the  virtues  of  savages  I  shall 
begin  my  story  in  the  orthodox  manner 
by  naming  and  describing  the  characters 
who   take   part   in  the  plot. 

At  the  time  our  narrative  commences 
the  great  chief  or  king  of  the  Tongan 
islands  was  Paunga.  a  somewhat  aged 
man,  with  beard  turning  gray.  His 
eyes  were  rather  glaring  and  expressive 
of  fierceness,  tempered  somewhat  at 
times  with  mildness.  He  had  a  very 
determined  look  on  his  broad,  brown 
face.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  physi- 
ognomy, this  chief,  though  a  man  of  great 
firmness,  did  not  indicate  it  by  closely 
pressed  lips.  He  had  a  habit  of  hold- 
ing his  lips  open,  disclosing  a  set  of 
large,  weJI-preserved  teeth,  tightly 
clenched  when  at  rest.  He  had  the 
right  kind  of  nose  for  a  great  man:  be- 
sides being  broad,  as  is  characteristic 
of  his  tribe,  it  was  large  and  well 
shaped.  Paunga  was  large  in  stature, 
and  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
muscular  power.  In  fact  he  seemed  to 
be  fitted  in  every  way  to  be  a  ruler 
among  his  fellows;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his   fierce  appearance,    he  was   com- 


paratively mild  in  government  for  a 
Tongan  chief,  filling  his  position  with 
honor  and  dignity.  There  was  no  vain 
display  of  gaudy  apparel  in  his  make- 
up, and  of  his  clothing  very  little  need 
be  said.  The  clothing  of  the  men  of 
Tonga  consists  merely  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  made  of  bark  wrapped  about  their 
waists.  Besides  this  strip  of  cloth, 
Chief  Paunga  wore  a  string  of  sharks' 
teeth  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of 
scars  on  his  back  — the  former  he  se- 
cured as  prized  trophies  in  battle,  while 
the  latter  he  received  gratuitous  while 
engaged  in  the  same  undertaking. 

The  making  of  cloth,  by  the  way,  is 
quite  an  art  that  is  carried  on  by  the 
women.  A  number  of  small  trees  are 
felled  and  left  a  few  days  to  dry  in  the 
sun  so  that  the  bark  can  be  removed 
entirely  without  part  of  it  adhering  to 
the  trunk.  The  bark  after  being  re- 
moved is  soaked  in  water  a  day  and 
night  and  the  outer  surface  thoroughly 
scraped.  It  is  then  rolled  up  and  again 
soaked.  This  renders  it  tough  and 
capable  of  being  beaten  out  consider- 
ably in  width.  After  being  cut  into 
pieces  that  can  be  easily  handled,  it  is 
laid  on  a  block  ot  wood  and  beaten 
with  a  club  or  mallet  until  it  is  ren- 
dered as  thin  as  desirable.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  a  calm  day  the  tapping 
sound  of  the  mallet  may  be  heard  echo- 
ing from  all  parts  of  a  village,  giving 
one  an  idea  that  industry  is  found  even 
among  those  who  are  looked  upon  as 
the  most  indolent  of  human  beings. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  dying 
and  pasting  together  of  these  beaten 
strips  of  bark.  A  design  is  made  of 
leaves  sewed  together,  an  impression  of 
which  is  stamped  or  printed  upon  each 
piece  of  bark  with  a  vegetable  dye. 
Then  the  pieces  are  pasted  together 
three  thicknesses  deep,  making  a  three- 
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ply  matting.  After  putting  on  some 
finishing  touches,  which  consists  of 
coloring  the  whole  in  spots  and  lines 
with  a  bright  red  dye,  the  fabric  is 
completed  and  ready  for  use. 

King  Paunga  was  a  noted  warrior, 
and  attained  to  his  exalted  position  by 
the  conquests,  he  had  made  during  the 
several  years  of  revolution  through 
which  the  country  passed  previous  to 
his  being  proclaimed  king,  having 
subdued  and  brought  into  subjection  all 
his  fellow-chiefs  on  the  islands;  not 
however  without  causing  some  enmity 
and  jealous}'  among  rival  chiefs,  who 
aspired  to  the  same  position  as  he  had 
procured,  some  of  whom  continued  to 
show  symptoms  of  discontent  for  many 
years  afterward.  On  this  account  the 
king  was  obliged  for  his  own  safety  to 
be  somewhat  more  harsh  and  strict  in 
his  methods  with  the  people  to  keep 
them  in  subjection  than  he  otherwise 
would  like  to  have  been.  Taking  him 
altogether,  Paunga  was  a  pretty  fair 
ruler,  though  he  at  times  was  com- 
pelled for  his  own  safety  to  club  a  num- 
ber of  his  subjects  when  they  became 
ungovernable  and  attempted  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  an  insurrection  or  a 
rebellion. 

One  of  the  most  rebellious  and  dis- 
satisfied of  Paunga's  subjects  was  a 
rival  chief  named  Hali-Api,  who  had 
been  forced  into  submission  but  never 
fully  conquered.  It  was  galling  to  him 
to  be  humiliated  as  he  had  been,  and  he 
cherished  a  desire  and  determination  to 
avenge  himself  when  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  his  purpose,  and  deliberately 
and  secretly  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  Outwardly,  however,  he  tried  to 
appear  quite  loyal  to  his  sovereign. 

Among  the  Tongans  there  are  several 
degrees    of    rank,     and    the    people    are 


very  scrupulous  about  observing  the 
many  exacting  requirements  of  etiquette. 
So  complicated  and  elaborated  is  their 
social  organization  that  it  calls  forth 
the  admiration  of  foreigners.  Among 
other  observances  that  make  up  Tongan 
refinement  is  the  requirement  that  a 
person,  except  on  special  occasions, 
must  never  stand  up  in  the  presence  of 
an  individual  of  higher  rank  than  him- 
self, but  must  squat  down  as  long  as 
the  superior  person  is  in  his  or  her 
presence.  Even  in  private  life  a  man 
who  marries  a  woman  of  superior  rank 
to  himself  must  show  respect  to  the 
accepted  customs  in  this  regard,  and 
give  deference  to  her  social  standing. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  wedded  to 
a  man  of  higher  rank  than  herself  must 
not  only  be  subject  to  him  as  her  hus- 
band and  the  head  of  the  family,  but 
must  observe  the  rules  of  etiquette  in 
such  cases.  By  the  way,  the  women  of 
these  islands  are  not  enslaved  to  the 
men  as  is  the  case  among  the  majority 
of  uncivilized  races,  and  even  to  some 
extent  among  civilized  peoples.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  travelers, 
the  Tongan  women  are  robust,  grace- 
fully formed,  and  show  no  signs  of  over- 
work and  cruel  treatment,  as  is  so 
noticeable  among  those  of  neighboring 
tribes.  In  most  respects  they  are  on 
an  equal  plane  with  the  other  sex. 
They  take  part  with  the  men  in  their 
dances  and  festivities;  and  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  chiefs  take  considerable 
pride  in  their  personal  adornment. 
Hali-Api,  the  aspiring  chief,  was  a  de- 
gree lower  in  rank  than  his  king. 
Being  heir  to  this  inferior  rank  by 
birth,  from  which  he  could  not  lift  him- 
self by  any  patriotic  or  heroic  act,  was 
also  an  unpleasant  reflection  to  this 
discontented  chieftain;  and  whenever 
occasion  required,  he  bowed  or  squatted 
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in  the  presence  of  Paunga  with  not 
very  good  grace,  though  his  dislike  to 
pay  homage  was  not  so  marked  as  to 
be  noticed  hy  his  majesty  the  king. 
Paunga's  reign  was  therefore  a  peaceful 
one  for  a  number  of  >ears  after  he  had 
established  himself  as  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  islands.  Foreign  invaders  as  well 
as  local  chiefs  feared  him,  for  he  had 
given  them  abundant  evidence  of  his 
strength  and  shrewdness.  Hali-Api 
knew  full  well  that  the  only  hope  he 
had  of  accomplishing  his  ambitious 
design — that  of  becoming  chief  ruler — 
was  by  resorting  to  secret  strategy. 
This  he  determined  to  do  and  quietly 
prepared  plans  to  effect  the  desired 
result.  The  outline  of  his  fiendish  de- 
sign was  to  have  the  king  waylaid  in 
some  manner  and  put  to  death;  then  he 
flattered  himself  he  would  be  the  only 
man  who  was  capable  of  taking  his 
place.  True  he  was  considered  a  brave 
and  able  chief,  and  had  gained  consid- 
erable popularity  among  the  people, 
and  of  course  he  spared  no  pains  to 
retain  the  good-will  of  all,  as  it  was 
greatly  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

To  successfully  carry  out  his  plot, 
Hali-Api  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
an  accomplice — someone  whom  he 
could  trust  to  keep  the  scheme  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
had  the  courage  to  perform  the  most 
dastardly  part  of  the  tragedy.  He  had 
not  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
suitable  person  to  aid  him  in  his 
scheme.  There  was  another  rather 
discontented  and  unscrupulous  indivi- 
dual, who  laid  claim  to  some  degree  of 
nobility,  named  Toe-Tongata.  Indeed 
this  fellow  was  of  noble  lineage,  and 
would  have  been  respected  among  his 
fellows  were  it  not  for  his  good-for- 
nothing  character.  Hali-Api  found  in 
him  a  suitable  person   to    effect    his    de- 


signs. As  a  reward  tor  his  foul  work 
Hali-Api  agreed  to  give  Toe-Tongata  the 
hand  of  his  daughter — a  beautiful  and 
accomplished  girl — in  marriage.  This 
arrangement  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  Toe-Tongata,  and  so  he  and  Hali- 
Api  were  satisfied  with  their  agreement. 
As  to  the  daughter  she  had  no  say  in 
the  matter.  It  was  not  at  all  probable 
that  she  could  love  this  old  fellow  who 
was  many  years  her  senior.  It  hap- 
pened too  that  there  was  a  young  chief 
who  was  somewhat  enamortd  of  the  fair 
i  damsel,  though  he  feared  to  make  his 
passion  known  to  her  as  he  was  of  an 
inferior  rank,  and  scarcely  dared  to  pre- 
sume that  any  attentions  he  might  pay 
to  her  would  be  recognized.  It  may  be 
remarked  here  that  Manona,  the  fair 
daughter  of  Hali-Api,  inherited  her 
high  rank  as  well  as  her  good  looks 
from  her  mother,  who  was  superior  in 
social  standing  to  her  husband,  and  it 
is  customary  among  the  Togans  fot  the 
children  to  claim  the  same  rank  as  that 
which  their  mothers  hold,  regardless  of 
that  of  their  father. 

This  young  lover,  Polavali,  was 
popular  among  his  companions.  He 
was  a  daring  hunter  and  fisherman,  and 
as  expert  at  the  games  in  vogue.  He 
was  considerable  of  an  adventurer  and 
explorer;  and  on  one  of  his  expeditions 
made  a  discovery  of  a  peculiar  freak  of 
nature.  Polavali  took  a  special  delight 
in  catching  turtles.  In  this  pursuit  he 
exhibited  a  most  daring  spirit.  His 
method  of  capturing  these  huge  reptiles 
was  to  go  in  his  canoe  along  the  sea- 
shore in  search  of  his  game.  When  a 
turtle  was  discovered,  he,  with  knife  in 
hand,  would  plunge  into  the  ocean, 
directly  under  the  body  of  his  prey,  and 
thrust  the  knife  into  the  creature's 
throat.  This  method  required  a  great 
deal  of  skill,    as    the    animal    would    get 
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the  advantage  of  the  diver  should  he 
fail  to  strike  a  fatal  blow.  One  day  as 
Polavali  was  in  search  of  turtles  he 
came  across  what  appeared  to  be  a 
cavern  worn  in  a  rocky  wall  of  the 
ocean.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  opening  in  the  rock  he  made  a 
dive  under  the  ledge  some  distance  and 
then  arose  towards  the  surface  to  see  if 
the  opening  extended  above  the  sea 
level.  This  he  found  to  be  the  case, 
and  to  his  astonishment  he  discovered 
that  there  was  considerable  room  in 
this  cave.  On  one  side  it  was  possible 
to  get  out  of  the  water  and  walk  upon 
the  dry  sand.  What  little  light  there 
was  within  was  reflected  from  the  water 
or  came  through  a  small  crevice  which 
opened  into  another  smaller  cavern  in 
the  rock.  The  latter  excavation  was 
exposed  to  view  from  the  outside,  and 
could  be  entered  without  going  into  the 
water.  But  the  opening  which  the 
young  chief  discovered  could  only  be 
entered  by  diving  under  the  overhang- 
ing rock  that  hid  it  from  view.  True 
there  was  some  little  space  between  the 
rock  and  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
not  enough  even  to  admit  of  a  man's 
head  should  he  attempt  to  swim  into 
the  cavern.  When  Polavali  found  this 
curious  chamber  in  tne  rock  he  hap- 
pened to  be  alone,  so  he  kept  the  secret 
of  his  discovery  to  himself,  thinking  it 
might  serve  him  some  good  purpose  at 
a  future  time. 

The  part  of  the  island  where  the  cave 
was  situated  was  often  visited  by  the  in- 
habitants in  their  search  for  turtles,  and 
also  on  their  fishing  excursions.  Pola- 
vali occasionally  entered  his  secluded 
resort,  either  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
game  or  to  take  a  quiet,  cool  nap  in 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

It  happened  one  day  as  he  lay  resting 
on  the  sand   in   this    secret    chamber    he 


heard  voices  and  footsteps  approaching 
the  hollow  place  in  the  rock  adjoining 
his  cavern.  He  had  no  fear  of  being 
discovered,  so  he  concluded  to  remain 
where  he  was  and  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity listen  to  what  might  be  said.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  persons  to 
enter  the  shady  and  cool  hollow  to  take 
a  rest  or  to  join  in  conversation.  It 
was  soon  apparent  to  him  that  the  two 
personages  who  came  on  this  occasion 
had  some  important  matters  to  talk 
about.  The  voices  he  readily  recog- 
nized as  those  of  the  two  conspirators, 
Hali-Api  and  Toe-Tongata.  They  had 
resorted  to  this  secluded  spot  to  arrange 
their  plot  against  the  king.  You  can 
perhaps  judge  of  Polavali's  astonishment 
when  he  heard  from  his  hiding  place 
the  whole  plot.  But  what  could  he 
do?  If  he  remained  silent  and  the  plot 
was  carried  out,  as  it  no  doubt  would  be, 
his  king  whom  he  respected  and  to 
whom  he  was  a  loyal  subject,  would  be 
treacherously  slain,  and  the  girl  he 
secretly  loved  would  become  the  wife  of 
the  villainous  murderer.  The  thought 
of  such  a  fate  made  his  blood  boil — he 
could  not,  would  not  permit  such  a 
thing  to  happen  while  he  had  life  in 
his  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
made  known  the  scheme  to  the  king  he 
would  be  suspected  as  an  abettor  to 
the  proposed  crime,  and  would  receive 
no  mercy  for  turning  states  evidence, 
but  would  be  doomed  to  the  same 
punishment  as  the  real  plotters,  which 
of  course  would  be  death:  and  in  the 
case  of  a  man  with  a  family  his  wife 
and  children  would  be  similarly  dealt 
with.  To  a  love-sick  swan  there  might 
be  some  consolation  in  dying  with  his 
loved  one.  But  Polavali  was  a  man 
proud  of  his  reputation  for  honor,  and 
it  would  be  a  severe  humiliation  to  him 
to     die     for    such    a    contemptible,     vil- 
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lainous  deed  without  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  innocence.  It  was  quite 
likely  too  that  the  guilty  parties  would 
accuse  him  of  being  the  chief  conspira- 
tor, and  thus  impose  upon  him  addi- 
tional ignominy.  Polavali  at  once 
resolved  to  make  it  the  aim  of  his 
future  actions  to  save  the  life  of  the 
king  and  that  of  his  loved  one. 

E.   F.    P. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


WINTER. 

Under  the  snowdrifts  the  fair  flow'rs  are  sleeping, 
Shorn  of  their  verdure,  sweet  fragrance  and  bloom  ; 
Nature  is  sad  as  a  lone  mother  weeping 
The  loss  of  her  loved  ones  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

Sze  yon  tired  coveys  of  wild  birds  returning, 
Wind-tnssed  and  famished,  with  little  to  cheer, 
Wood,  vale,  and  hamlet  are  draped  in  deep  mourning  ; 
Sad  in  his  coop  sits  the  bold  chanticleer. 

Hear  the  storm  king  as  he  marshals  for  battle! 
Look  at  his  forests  of  daggers  and  spears! 
See  his  vast  legions  on  mountain  tops  settle! 
Black  as  a  spook-haunt  the  north  sky  appears 

Howling  and  moaning  and  hooting  and  hissing, 
Onward  he  sallies  to  conquer  the  land, 
Brave  hearts  who  dare  him  will  long,  long  be  missing  — 
Sink  'ueath  the  stroke  of  his  cold,  tyrant  hand. 

Sullen  the  beasts,  as  his  fury  approaches, 
Hushed  is  the  murmur  of  river  and  rill, 
Rudely  on  ev'ryone's  rights  he  encroaches, 
Binds  earth  and  sea  with  his  strong  iron  will. 

Old  is  the  adage  and  true  is  the  story, 

"Such  as  is  given  we  all  shall  receive,'' 

Vaunt  not,  proud  monarch,  thy  brief  hour  of  glory, 

Those  the  gods  flatter,  they  suddenly  grieve. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  foe  is  advancing, 
Flame  is  his  armor  and  fire  is  his  shield, 
See,  in  the  south,  how  his  weapons  are  glancing 
To  smite  the  invader,  with  death,  on  the  field! 

Sweet  flow'rs,  their  verdure  and  beauty  renewing, 
Will  then  take  the  place  of  the  frost  and  the  snow, 
And  wild  birds  sing  love  to  the  mates  they  are  wooing, 
To  give  us  a  foretaste  of  heaven  below. 

Si,  why  should  we  cherish  a  feeling  of  sadness. 
Or  frown  at  the  long  nights,  so  chilly  and  drear! 
Soon  nature's  full  chorus,  with  peans  of  gladness, 
Will  join  us  to  welcome  the  happy  new  year. 

J.    C. 


TITHING  AND  FREE=WILL  OFFERINGS. 

The  first  mention  that  is  made  in  the 
hoi)'  scriptures  of  the  payment  of  tithes 
is  in  Genesis  xiv:  20,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "And  he  (Abraham)  gave  him 
(Melchisedek)  tithes  of  all." 

Whether  Abraham  understood  the 
law  of  tithing  previous  to  this  time  and 
simply  performed  a  recognized  duty,  or 
whether  his  payment  of  tithes  upon  this 
particular  occasion  was  because  he  had 
now  for  the  first  time  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  law,  is  not  recorded; 
but  we  infer  that  by  the  act  of  paying 
"tithes  of  all"  he  was  simply  comply- 
ing with  a  law  that  had  an  existence 
previous  to  this  time  and  understood 
by  him. 

In  fact  the  law  of  tithing  would  seem 
to  be  co-existent  with  the  Priesthood 
itself,  and  is  therefore  an  eternal  prin- 
ciple, as  is  every  other  law  pertaining 
to  the  Priesthood.  Although  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
the  days  of  Adam,  Enoch,  or  Noah, 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  law  was  observed  by  these  ancient 
worthies  and  the  people  who  constituted 
the  Church  of  God  in  those  early  days. 
And  that  Melchisedek  in  receiving 
tithes  of  Abraham  was  simply  exercis- 
ing a  function  of  his  office  which  was 
well  understood,  as  was  the  law  of  I 
sacrifice,  of  which  but  slight  mention 
is  made  in  the  history  of  those  early 
times. 

The  next  reference  that  is  made  to 
the  subject  of  "tithes"  or  a  "tenth"  is 
found  in  Genesis  xxviii,  22.  While 
Jacob  was  on  his  way  to  Padan-aram  to 
take  him  a  wife  from  among  his 
parents'  kindred,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  father,  he  dreamed  a 
peculiar  dream,  in  which  he  saw  a  lad- 
der reaching  from  earth  to  heaven  and 
angels  ascending    and    descending  upon 
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it.  In  this  dream  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Jacob  and  blessed  him,  particularly 
in  regard  to  his  posterity.  Upon  awak- 
ing he  made  a  covenant  with  heaven, 
the  last  words  of  which  were:  "And 
of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  to  thee." 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
Jacob  faithfully  kept  his  vow,  because 
of  the  continued  prosperity  which  at- 
tended him;  and  that  he  also  found 
some  man  or  men  of  God  holding  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  (al- 
though not  named  in  sacred  writ) 
whose  right  it  was  to  receive  the  con- 
secrated tenth  of  Jacob's  increase  and 
appropriate  it  according  to  revealed 
law  also. 

In  the  days  of  Moses  and  during  his 
administration  the  law  of  tithing  was 
explained  with  such  exactnesss  and 
precision  as  to  leave  no  room  for  ques- 
tion or  doubt  in  regard  to  any  of  its 
details;  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  payment  and  distribution  thereof. 

The  frequent  repetitions,  together 
with  the  many  reminders  to  Israel  of 
neglected  duty  in  this  particu'ar  during 
the  days  of  the  prophets,  culminating  in 
the  terrible  rebuke  of  the  prophet  Mal- 
achi,  plainly  show  that  the  people  were 
inexcusable  in  their  neglect  to  observe 
this  law.  The  prophet  declares  that 
"Even  from  the  days  of  your  fathers  ye 
are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances 
and  have  not  kept  them.  Return  unto 
me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you.  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  ye  said,  Where- 
in shall  we  return?  Will  a  man  rob 
God?  Yet  3'e  have  robbed  me.  But 
ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee? 
In  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are 
cursed  with  a  curse:  for  ye  have  robbed 
me,  even  this  whole  nation.  Bring  ye 
all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse,  that 
there  may   be  meat   in   mine  house,    and 


prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a 
blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  re- 
buke the  devourer  for  your  sakes,  and 
he  shall  not  destroy  the  fruits  of  your 
ground;  neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her 
fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  And  all  nations 
shall  call  you  blessed;  for  ye  shall  be  a 
delightsome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  " 

The  importance  of  faithfully  observ- 
ing this  law  is  here  established  beyond 
question,  and  any  evasion  thereof  must 
meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  heaven. 

One  year,  five  months  and  five  days 
after  the  organization  of  the  Church  in 
this  dispensation,  the  Lord  said  to 
Joseph:  "Behold  now  it  is  called  to- 
day, until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man;  and  verily  it  is  a  day  of  sacrifice 
and  a  day  for  the  tithing  of  my  people, 
for  he  that  is  tithed  shall  not  be 
burned.  For  after  today  cometh  the 
burning:  that  is  speaking  after  the 
manner  of  the  Lord;  for  verily  I  say, 
tomorrow  all  the  proud  and  they  that 
do  wickedly  shall  be  as  stubble;  and  I 
will  burn  them  up,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  I  will  not  spare  any  that 
remain  in  Babylon."  (Doc.  and-Cov., 
Sec.   04:    ver.  23-24.) 

This  is  the  first  time  in  this  dispensa- 
tion that  we  have  any  record  of  God 
revealing  this  law.  One  important 
feature  in  observing  which  is  immu- 
nity from  burning  on  the  "morrow,"  or 
the   "day  of  the  Lord." 

This  is  repeated  about  fourteen 
months  afterwards,  when  the  Lord  says: 
"It  is  contrary  to  the  will  and  com- 
mandment of  God  that  those  who  re- 
ceive not  their  inheritance  by  consecra- 
tion agreeably  to  His  law  which  He  has 
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given,  that  He  may  tithe  His  people  to 
prepare  them  against  a  day  of  burning, 
should  have  their  names  enrolled  with 
the  people  of  God." 

And  further,  those  who  do  not  ob- 
serve this  law  are  forbidden  to  have 
their  geneaologies  recorded  in  any  of 
the  records  of  the  Church.  For  the 
Lord  says:  "Neither  is  their  geneaology 
to  be  kept  or  to  be  had  where  it  may 
be  found  on  any  of  the  records  or  his- 
tory of  the  Church;  their  names  shall 
not  be  found,  neither  the  names  of 
their  fathers,  nor  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  i,Doc. 
and  Cov.,  Sec.   85:    verses  3-5.) 

Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
were  undoubtedly  inspired  of  God  to  do 
as  Jacob  had  done  in  his  day,  namely, 
to  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  Lord 
in  relation  to  the  payment  of  one-tenth 
the  Lord  should  bestow  upon  them;  for 
the  record  says:  "We  agreed  to  enter 
into  the  following  covenant  with  the 
Lord,  viz.,  That  if  the  Lord  will  pros- 
per us  in  our  business,  and  open  up  the 
way  before  us.  that  we  may  obtain 
means  to  pay  our  debts,  that  we  may 
not  be  troubled  nor  brought  into  disre- 
pute before  the  world  nor  His  people; 
after  that,  of  all  that  He  shall  give  us, 
we  will  give  a  tenth  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  poor  in  His  Church,  or  as  He 
shall  command;  and  that  we  will  be 
faithful  over  that  which  He  has  en- 
trusted to  our  care,  that  we  may  obtain 
much.  And  that  our  children  after  us 
shall  remember  to  observe  this  sacred 
and  holy  covenant,  and  that  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  may 
know  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed 
our  names  with  our  own  hands."  (His- 
tory of    Joseph  Smith,    Nov.     29,    1834.) 

In  connection  with  this  covenant  the 
following  prayer  was  offered  up  : 


"And^now,  O  Father,  as  thou  didst 
prosper  our  father  Jacob,  and  bless 
him  with  protection  and  prosperity 
wherever  he  went  from  the  time  he 
made  a  like  covenant  before  and  with 
thee;  as  thou  didst  upon  the  same 
night  open  the  heavens  unto  him  and 
manifest  great  mercy  and  power,  and 
give  him  promises,  so  wilt  thou  do 
with  us  his  sons;  and  as  his  blessings 
prevailed  above  his  progenitors  unto  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
even  so  may  our  blessings  prevail  like 
his;  and  may  thy  servants  be  preserved 
from  the  power  and  influence  of  wicked 
and  unrighteous  men,  and  may  every 
weapon  formed  against  us  fall  upon  the 
head  of  him  who  formed  it.  May  we 
be  blessed  with  a  name  and  a  place 
among  thy  Saints  here,  and  thy  sancti- 
fied when  they  shall  rest.      Amen." 

Joseph  E.    Taylor. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


SUNSHINE. 

The  baby  fat  wbere  the  sunshine 

Crept  golden  over  the  floor, 
And  the  wondrous  rays  came  smiling, 

Smiling  through  the  open  door. 

The  mother,  sad,  disheartened, 

Saw  no  sunshine  anywhere, 
And  life  seemed  darkest  midnight, 

Her  pathway  all  despair. 

How  baby  laughed  in  the  sunlight. 

And  suddenly  leaning  low 
She  made  a  cup  of  her  fingers 

And  plunged  it  into  the  glow. 

Then  with  her  little  hands  outstretched 
She  ran  to  her  mamma's  side, 

"  I  bring  'oo  some  sunshine,  mamma,'' 
The  darling  softly  cried. 

0  those  blessed  baby  fingers, 

0  blessed,  childish  love  ; 
Do  you  wonder  that  the  broken  heart 

Looked  up  to  God  above, 

Praying,  "Forgive  me,  Father, 

For  all  my  selfish  sighs, 
And  lead  me  out  of  the  darkness 

Where  the  eternal  sunshine  lies." 

Sara  Kcable-s  Hunt. 
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george  q.  cannon,  editor, 
Salt  Lake  City,   February   1,   1895. 


EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Growing  Evils-=Card  =  playing. 

We  very  much  regret  to  hear  that 
card-playing  is  a  growing  habit  among 
the  Saints.  Our  prominent  Elders  have 
spoken  frequently  and  with  great  force 
against  the  practice.  There  is  no  lan- 
guage of  ours  that  will  too  strongly 
condemn  this  growing  evil  among  the 
3'oung  people  of  Zion.  We  look  upon 
it  as  a  dangerous  amusement,  and  one 
which  every  self-respecting  man  and 
woman  ought  to  avoid,  and  especially 
those  who  profess  to  be  Latter-day 
Saints.  We  have  watched  the  course  of 
some  boys  and  girls  who  have  persistently 
followed  this  habit,  and  have  yet  to  see 
the  first  case  where  good  has  resulted 
from  this  game.  On  the  other  hand 
instances  without  number  might  be 
named  where  great  evil  has  followed  the 
playing  of  cards.  One  young  man  of 
our  acquaintance  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  his  parents  from  home  some 
)ears  since  was  placed  in  a  family 
where  cards  were  used.  He  became 
very  much  infatuatsd  with  the  game, 
and  not  only  spent  his  days  but  the 
greater  part  of  his  nights  in  plaving,  to 
the  injury  of  his  own  health  and  the 
neglect  of  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  afterwards  took  a  very 
firm  stand  against  this  habit,  but  it 
required  many  months  of  self-restraint 
to  fully  overcome  the  desire  to  indulge 
in  the  harmful  game. 

We  deplore  the  tendency  of  young 
men  and  women  to  play  cards,  and 
regret   to    know    that    some    children    of 


prominent  Church  members,  whose 
fathers  have  spoken  strongly  against 
card-playing,  are  setting  the  evil  exam- 
ple of  gaming  to  their  associates.  Un- 
fortunately, too,  for  the  suppression  of 
this  evil,  public  announcements  are 
made  in  the  papers  of  the  "splendid 
time"  which  was  had  by  some  promi- 
nent Church  members  who  engage  in 
the  game. 

Cards  are  the  tools  of  the  adversary, 
and  even  though  there  may  be,  as  some 
claim,  no  evil  in  the  game  of  cards  it- 
self, such  amusement  frequently  leads 
to  bad  results. 

It  should  be  the  rule  of  young  people 
never  to  go  upon  the  devil's  ground; 
in  other  words,  never  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  temptation.  They 
will  then  be  better  able  to  resist  evil 
when  it  does  come  to  them,  as  it  most 
assuredly  will  do  to  each  individual 
who  mantains  his  integrity  and  retains 
his  place  among  the  people  of  God. 

Presidents  of  Stakes,  Bishops  of 
Wards,  and  all  men  of  influence  who 
bear  the  priesthood  should  firmly  set 
their  faces  and  give  their  counsels 
against  this  habit  of  card-playing. 
Better  for  young  people  to  have  no 
social  gatherings  at  all  than  that  they 
should  meet  for  the  purpose  ot  indulg- 
ing in  the  practice  of  this  kind  which 
cannot  but  result  in  the  waste  of  time 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  habits  which 
have  a  tendency  to  evil. 


Dancing. 

Our  dancing  parties  are  losing  their 
old  time  reputation  for  correctness  of 
deportment  and  modesty  of  action  of 
those  who  attend.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  most  of  our  dances  at  the  present 
time  are  unattended  by  the  older 
people.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this.      The    principal     one    is    doubtles 
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that  the  modern  dances  and  those  in 
which  the  young  people  desire  most  to 
engage,  are  new  or  are  such  as  have 
been  condemned  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Church — round  dances. 

It  is  astonishing  to  notice  the  free- 
dom with  which  young  people  mingle 
in  the  dance,  and  the  attitudes  they 
assume.  Were  a  young  man  to  take 
such  liberties  as  are  common  in  the 
ballroom  with  a  young  lady,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  he  would  be  in- 
stantly rebuked  by  the  father,  or  other 
relative  of  the  young  lady;  but  these 
liberties  pass  unnoticed  under  condi- 
tions which  are  most  likely  to  arouse 
the  passions  and  result  in  the  great  in- 
jury if  not  the  downfall  of  sensitive 
young  people.  We  believe  that  many 
sins  which  are  so  severely  condemned 
in  the  Church  result  from  the  too  great 
freedom  allowed  in  our  dancing  parties. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  several  instances 
where  the  thought  of  evil  which  re- 
sulted in  the  ruin  of  members  of  this 
Church  was  begotten  while  engaged  in 
the  fascinating,  and,  in  some  instances, 
sinful  waltz. 

Round  dances  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous under  our  present  methods  cf 
conducting  our  parties.  Where  only 
the  pure-minded  members  of  the  Church 
are  admitted  to  our  social  gatherings 
there  is  comparatively  little  danger,  but 
now-a-days  the  parties  are  generally 
open  to  all  who  will  pay  the  required 
charge.  The  result  is  that  men  of  loose 
character  and  vile  habits  have  access  to 
the  society  of  our  choicest  young 
people.  Such  associations  beget  an 
improper  spirit — one  which  is  opposed 
to  the  happy  and  pure  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  very  common 
in  some  of  our  country  settlements  for 
young  men  in  attending  dances  to  take 
with    them   their  whisky  bottles    and   to 


partake  of  liquor  in  order  to  become 
witty  and  lively.  The  evidences  of  such 
indulgences  are  found  at  the  doors  of 
the  halls  where  such  gatherings  are  held, 
in  the  shape  of  empty  liquor  bottles. 

The  only  safe  course  for  Latter-day 
Saints  to  pursue  is  to  adopt  the  coun- 
sels which  have  been  given  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  in  conducting 
all  their  parties.  Round  dances  should 
be  avoided,  and  only  select  dances  of 
any  kind  should  be  held  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Not  that  we  advise 
the  ostracism  of  those  who  are  not  of 
our  faith,  for  there  are  many  young 
people,  who  are  pure  and  high-minded, 
among  non-members  of  our  Church.  But 
every  person,  whether  Saint  or  unbe- 
liever, should  be  impressed  with  the 
feeling  that  those  who  willfully  sin  and 
whose  desires  and  actions  are  unright- 
eous, cannot  have  association  with 
those  who  have  made  covenants  with 
God  to  live  pure  and  holy  lives. 


The  Blessing  of  Infants. 

The  following  question  has  been 
asked : 

"Is  it  necessary  in  blessing  an  infant 
for  the  Elder  to  speak  the  entire  name, 
as.  John  James  Smith?  Or  would  the 
child  be  properly  named  if  the  Elder 
gave  it  the  name  of  John  James,  when 
the  father's  name  is  Smith,  and  in 
reality  the  child's  name  is  John  James 
Smith?'' 

The  mention  of  the  given  name  or 
names  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  cor- 
rect blessing  of  a  child,  as  its  name  at 
birth  is  the  same  as  that  of  its  parents, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to 
again  confer  upon  it  this  name.  Some- 
times in  blessing  children,  however,  the 
original  as  well  as  the  Christian  name 
is  mentioned,  which  is,  of  course,  not 
in  the  least  improper. 
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BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 


Abraham. 

At  the  time  the  two  wicked  cities 
were  burned  there  was  another  good 
man  living  in  the  land  of  Canaan  named 
Abraham.  He  and  his  wife  were  quite 
old  before  the)'  had  any  children;  but 
one  day  the  Lord  told  them  that  the 
next  year  they  should  have  a  son 
named  Isaac,  who  would  become  a 
great  man. 

Now  when  Isaac  was  a  young  man 
the  Lord  wanted  to  try  Abraham  and 
see  how  much  faith  he  had,  and 
whether  he  loved  his  son  more  than  he 
did  God;  so  He  told  Abraham  to  take 
his  son  Isaac,  whom  he  loved  very 
dearly,  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. That  would  be  a  very  hard  thing 
for  Abraham  to  do,  but  he  knew  it  was 
right  to  do  whatever  God  commanded, 
so  he  and  Isaac  started  up  the  moun- 
tain with  a  knife,  a  bundle  of  wood, 
and  some  fire  in  a  dish. 

After  awhile  Isaac  said  to  his  father: 
"Here  is  the  fire  and  the  wood,  but 
where  is  the  lamb?" 

His  father  answered:  "God  will  pro- 
vide a  lamb  for  Himself,  my  son." 

So  when  they  came  to  the  place  that 
God  had  showed  him,  Abraham  told 
Isaac  about  it,  and  then  tied  him  to 
the  wood  which  he  had  piled  up.  But 
just  as  he  drew  his  knife  to  kill  Isaac 
he  heard  the  Lord  calling  him  and  tell- 
ing him  to  do  no  harm  to  Isaac.  The 
Lord  now  knew  that  Abraham  loved 
God  more  than  anything  else.  As  he 
looked  behind  him  he  saw  a  ram  caught 
in  the  bushes  by  its  horns,  so  he  took 
it  for  a  burnt  offering  instead  of 
his  son. 


If  we  have  faith  in  God  we  will  try 
to  do  whatever  He  commands  us,  and 
we  shall  know  that  He  will  bless  us  for 
so  doing,  and  that  He  will  always  take 
care  of  us. 

Celia  A.    Smith. 


WHO  ARE  WORKING  FOR  PRIZES? 

In  No.  1  of  this  volume  of  the  In- 
structor is  a  list  of  prizes  which  we 
offer  our  young  folks,    for  stories,   draw- 


ESljUlMAUX   VILLAGE 


ESIJtTIMAl'    PRISONER. 


ings,  penmanship,  fancy  work,  etc. 
We  again  remind  our  readers  of  this 
offer,  as  we  desire  as  many  as  possible 
to  enter  the  competition  for   the  various 
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prizes.  The  prizes  of  themselves  are 
not  much,  but  the  practice  those  who 
work  for  them  will  receive  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  them,  even  if  they  fail 
to  win  a  prize.  This  alone  should  be 
enough  encouragement  for  them  to 
make  an  effort.  The  competition  is 
free  to  all  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
We  invite  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  writing  stories  to  write  for  practice 
a  story  about  the  Esquimaux,  suitable 
to  accompany  the  pictures  herewith 
presented.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in 
publishing  in  these  columns,  the  best 
story  furnished  us. 


YOUNG  FOLK'S  STORIES. 


How    Grandpa   Was   Caught   in   the  Gospel 
Net. 

There  is  a  shipping  office  on  Tower 
Hill,  London,  England,  and  on  April 
10th,  1852,  at  that  office  grandpa,  with 
twenty-three  more  men,  signed  articles 
of  agreement  to  sail  in  the  bark  John 
Walker.  These  articles  of  agreement 
that  they  signed  stated  that  they  were 
to  go  first  to  Germany,  from  thence  to 
New    York,   and  from  there  to    Quebec. 

By  their  agreement  they  were  to  re- 
ceive   about  fifteen    dollars    per   month. 

The  sailors  received  one  month's 
payment  in  advance,  on  the  day  they 
signed  the  articles,  with  which  to  lay 
in  their  sea  stock  of  needles,  thread, 
pipes  and  other  necessaries. 

The  Sunday  bill  of  fare  of  these 
sailors  consisted  of  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  salt  beef,  one  half-pound  of 
flour,  which  the  cook  makes  into  a  pud- 
ding, with  which  they  eat  molasses, 
and  one  pound  of  sea-biscuits  or  hard 
bread,  called  by  the  sailors  "hard 
tack."  On  Monday  they  had  the  same 
amount  of  beef  and  bread,  with  boiled 
rice  for  dinner.      On   Tuesday   they  had 


one  and  one-fourth  pounds  of  salt 
pork,  with  pea-soup  for  dinner.  They 
had  the  same  amount  of  bread  every  day. 

They  had  this  amount  of  pork  three 
times  a  week,  with  pea-soup  for  din- 
ner, beef  four  times  a  week,  boiled  rice 
twice  a  week,  with  "duff"  and  molasses 
on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  "Duff"  is 
a  sailor's  name  for  pudding. 

They  started  on  their  voyage  from 
London  on  April  12th.  When  they 
were  ready  to  start  one  of  the  crew, 
Morris  White,  took  sick,  and  another 
man  from  the  same  boarding-house, 
named  William  S.  Baxter,  came  in  his 
place.  While  going  down  the  river 
they  were  towed  some  distance  with  the 
tug-boat,  by  a  rope  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  sailors  were  then  called 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  placed  in  a 
row.  Now  comes  the  time  of  choosing. 
This  choosing  is  done  by  the  captain 
and  the  chief  mate.  The  second  mate 
is  always  in  the  captain's  watch.  The 
captain  has  his  first  choice  of  men,  then 
the  chief  mate  chooses  one,  and  so  on 
alternately  until  the  crew  is  equally 
divided.  These  divisions  are  called 
watches.  The  captain's  men  are  called 
the  starboard  watch,  and  the  mate's 
men  are  called  the  larboard  or  port 
watch. 

The  men  are  all  busy  now  getting 
ready  for  sea.  About  six  o'clock  they 
are  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  River, 
and  the  tide  and  wind  being  against 
them,  they  drop  an  anchor  and  wait  for 
the  turn  of  tide.  The  captain  and  offi- 
cers go  into  the  cabin  for  supper,  and 
the  sailors  go  into  the  forecastle  for  the 
same  purpose. 

After  eating  supper  they  indulge  in 
smoking,  spinning  yarns,  singing  songs, 
etc.  While  thus  passing  the  time,  this 
man  Baxter  changed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation   by     asking    each     man     what 
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Church  he  belonged  to.  One  professed 
to  be  a  Catholic,  one  a  Methodist, 
another  a  Lutheran;  others  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
then  asked  grandpa  what  religion  he 
believed  in.  Grandpa  told  him  he  did 
not  believe  in  any. 

"But  wasn't  you  raised  to  some  reli- 
gion?"  was  the  next  question   asked. 

Grandpa  answered,  "Yes,  I  was 
raised  in  the  Church  of  England." 

"Well,"  asked  Baxter,  "do  you  be- 
lieve that  church  is  right?" 

"No,  I  do  Dot,"  grandpa  replied; 
"but  I  believe  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other,  as  I  look  upon  all  religions  as  a 
humbug,  gotten  up  to  keep  poor  people 
in  bondage  and  pick   their   pockets." 

Grandpa  thought  that  this  man  was 
about  to  make  fun  of  religious  people, 
and  asked  him  what  religious  body  he 
belonged  to.  He  answered,  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance,  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Grandpa  thought  then  that  he  was  in 
for  fun,  having  never  heard  of  that  reli- 
gious body  before,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  spoil  his  fun  by  turning  a  joke 
on  him.  He  again  asked  the  question, 
"What  religious  body  of  worshipers 
do  you  belong  to?"  and  got  the  same 
reply  and  the  same  kind  of  a  smile. 
Right  at  this  time  the  chief  mate  calls 
out,    "Whose  watch  is  it?" 

The  Latter-day  SaiDt  answers, 
"Mine,"  and  went  on  deck  two  hours, 
that  being  the  length  of  an  anchor  watch. 

Baxter's  going  on  deck  spoiled  gran- 
pa's  chance  for  turning  the  tables. 

Baxter's  duty  was  to  see  that  the 
ship  didn't  drag  her  anchor,  and  also 
to  warn  the  crew  of  any  danger  whatever. 

These  watches  are  called  anchor 
watches,  because  the  ship  is  lying  at 
anchor.       There  are  also   other  watches: 


one  is  called  the  dog-watch,  which 
commences  at  4  o'clock,  p.m.  The 
second  dog-watch  commences  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  at  6  o'clock,  and  ends 
at  8  o'clock.  Then  commences  the 
sea-watches,  which  last  four  hours. 
The  first  is  from  eight  to  twelve  o'clock 
at  night;  the  second  is  from  midnight 
to  four  in  the  morning,  and  so  they 
change  every  four  hours  until  4  o'clock 
p.  m.,  when  the  dog-watches  commence. 

One  half  of  the  ship's  crew  must  be 
in  readiness  for  any  call  during  these 
watches.  Most  of  the  time  during  the 
watches  from  6  till  9  o'clock  is  spent 
by  the  crew  below  enjoying  themselves, 
singing  songs,  talking  of  their  last 
voyages,  and  of  the  beautiful  sights 
they  have  seen;  also  telling  of  the 
different  countries  where  they  have 
been.  Sometimes,  f<5r  amusement  in 
fine  weather,  they  would  dance  horn- 
pipes and  Irish  jigs,  to  whatever  music 
there  might  be  on  board.  The  dog- 
watches are  arranged  so  that  the  same 
part  of  the  ship's  crew  will  not  have 
eight  hours  watch  each  night,  but  that 
the  larboard  watch,  having  the  first  and 
last  watch  one  night,  will  have  the 
middle  watch  the  next  night,  thus 
changing  the  watches  every  night.  One 
man  is  at  the  wheel  all  the  time,  night 
and  day,  and  is  changed  every  two 
hours.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for 
two  men  to  be  at  the  wheel  in  a  storm. 
At  night  there  is  one  man  on  the  look- 
out. In  the  daytime  whichever  portion 
of  the  ship's  crew  is  on  deck  is  kept 
busy  repairing  and  tightening  the  rig- 
ging, cleaning  and  painting  the  ship, 
mending  flags  and  sails,  splicing  ropes, 
and  man)'  other  things.  At  6  o'clock 
every  morning,  at  sea,  whichever  watch 
is  on  deck  has  to  wash  and  scrub  the 
decks. 

At     the    turn    of     the    tide  the     noise 
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made  by  the  ships  weighing  their 
anchors  can  be  heard  all  around.  The 
first  thing  they  do  is  to  pull  the  anchor 
to  the  hose-pipe.  Then  they  haul  it  to 
the  cat-head,  which  is  a  piece  of  timber 
sticking  out  over  the  bows  of  the 
ship.  In  this  cat-head  are  sheaves, 
through  which  a  rope  is  passed,  the 
same  rope  going  through  a  cat-block. 
This  block  is  hooked  in  the  ring  in  the 
shank  of  the  anchor;  the  rope  is  then 
taken  to  a  capstan,  and  the  sailors 
place  their  capstan  bars  in  position  and 
commence  walking  around  in  a  circle, 
one  man  singing  a  song,  the  rest  join- 
ing in  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  every 
line  They  next  fish  the  anchor  by 
hooking  a  fish-hook  in  the  flukes  of  it, 
thus  bringing  this  part  of  the  anchor 
on  board.  This  fish-hook  is  not  a  com- 
mon fish-hook,  but  grandpa  says  it  is  a 
hook  made  of  iron,  as  big  around  as  his 
wrist.  The  anchor  is  now  made  fast, 
and  they  are  oft   to  sea. 

Millie  Babcock. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.) 


How  an  Old  Squaw  Appreciated  a  Kind  Act. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  a  rippling 
stream  of  water  stood  a  large  brick 
building. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November. 
The  air  being  clear  and  frosty,  the 
school-bell  could  be  distinctly  heard  in 
all  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Soon 
children  could  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
coming  with  their  book  sacks  on  their 
arms,  some  with  faces  beaming  with 
joy,  some  with  pouting  lips,  and  others 
so  mischievous  that  it  could  almost  be 
seen  sparkling  from   their  eyes. 

That  afternoon  as  the  pupils  were 
out  at  recess,  an  old  blind  squaw,  who 
had  lost  track  of  the  other  Indians, 
came  trudging  along,  picking  out  her 
way  with  a   cane. 


As  she  approached  the  ditch  her 
little  dog  ran  across  the  bridge  and 
barked,  as  much  as  to  say,  "You  can 
cross  all  right. " 

The  children's  attention  was  drawn 
that  way,  and  one  little  boy,  whose 
clothes  made  him  appear  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  his  actions,  shouted: 
"Oh,  boys,  now  watch  that  cranky 
thing  fall  off  the  bridge  into  the  water." 

And  several  of  them  had  a  hearty 
laugh.  The  bridge  that  crossed  the 
creek  was  only  a  narrow  board. 

As  the  boys  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  the  squaw  fall,  Kitty  and  Mag- 
gie, two  bright-looking  little  girls  about 
eight  years  of  age,  ran  towards  her  and 
overtook  her  just  as  'she  had  reached 
the  edge  of  the  plank.  Each  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  safely  across, 
amid  the  laughter  all  of  those  who 
stood  near. 

But  I  think  that  little  act  of  kindness 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  that  poor, 
ragged  woman,  who  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  born   without  her  sight. 

You  would  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  she  tried  to  show  her  gratefulness 
to  those  little  girls.  Large  tears  rolled 
down  her  wrinkled,  brown  cheeks,  and 
she  patted  them  on  their  heads  and 
muttered  something  in  her  own  lan- 
guage that  none  present  could  under- 
stand, but  all  could  see  she  was  trying  to 
thank  the  little  girls  for  their    kininess. 

And  I  think  could  they  have  under- 
stood, her  words  would  likely  have  been, 
"God  will  bless  you,  my  good  girls." 

The  teacher  happened  to  be  watch- 
ing all  the  proceedings  that  afternoon, 
and  he  made  those  who  laughed  feel 
very  much  ashamed;  but  he  praised  the 
little  girls,  aqd  the  whole  school  gave 
three  cheers  for  their  bravery. 

Kate  Perkins. 

Monticello,  San  Juan  Co.,  Utah. 
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QOD  WILL  DEFEND  THE  RIGHT. 

Woeds  and  Music  by  Jas.  Hood. 
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might  and  strength  we'  11  lend,  and  Zi-  on  we'll  defend;  Tho'  foes  advance  we'll  press  for-ev  -  er    onward. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1861 

There  is  many  a  noble  action 

That  never  sees  the  light ; 
Many  a  deed  of  courage 

Lies  hidden  in  shades  of  night. 

I  would  like  to  tell  a  story 

As  it  was  told  to  me — 
A  deep,  soul-touching  story — 

Or  paint  the  picture  I  see. 

For  the  scene  was  in  my  native  land, 
The  actors  dear  friends  of  mine  ; 

May  heaven  inspire  my  feeble  hand, 
For  them  love's  wreath  to  twine. 

B.  R.  was  quick  to  answer 

The  cry  of  the  South  for  aid, 
And  though  of  slaves  the  master, 

He  friends  of  thern  had  made. 

Came  a  letter  from  the  absent  one 

To  wife  and  children  dear: 
"'We  are  marching  on  for  Lexington, 

And  blood  will  flow,  I  fear. 

"  Can  you  come  before  the  battle, 

Or  we  may  not  meet  again, 
Could  I  hear  our  baby's  prattle  1 

But  I  must  not  give  you  pain.'' 

With  pale  set  face,  she  read  aloud 

The  messenger  of  woe,       * 
In  fervent  prayer  a  moment  bowed 

And  then  resolved  to  go. 

The  Union  forces  held  the  town 

Of  beautiful  Lexington, 
And  held  the  riverupand  down, 

When  the  warfare  just  begun. 

She  turned  unto  her  eldest  son, 

A  boy  of  scarce  fifteen, 
Then  spoke  aloud,  "  It  must  be  done, 

And  the  river  rolls  between." 

Soon  the  carriage  was  in  waiting, 
With  a  servant  true  and  brave, 

She  the  boy  and  baby  taking, 
To  see  papa  o'er  the  wave 


Of  Missouri's  deep  dark  water, 
If  the  Lord  would  guide  her  way  ; 

Her  brave  heart  did  not  falter, 
In  that  deeply  trying  day. 

They  must  drive  beyond  the  pickets, 

Of  the  enemy  around, 
Fearing  foes  in  every  thicket, 

Dread  alarm  at  every  sound. 

Two  old  boats  they  lashed  together, 
And  thus  rowed  the  carriage  o'er, 

While  she  held  the  horses'  halters 
As  they  swam  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  soldier  husband  waiting, 
Clasped  them  with  fervent  joy, 

His  brave  lad  Henry  praising, 
Kissing  his  baby  boy, 

Thanking  his  faithful  servant, 
(Who  had  been  a  friend  indeed,) 

And  God  for  this  sweet  reunion,  sent    ' 
In  his  heart's  sore  time  of  need. 

He  was  spared  throughout  the  battle, 

That  siege  of  many  days, 
When  men  were  slain  like  cattle  ; 

Oh  what  horror  war  displays  1 

When  the  brave  wife  knelt  in  anguish; 

Praying  God  to  spare  her  own  : 
The  powers  of  wrong  to  vanquish, 

And  dispel  the  discords  sown. 

Home  again  for  a  brief  respite, 
When  the  bloody  fight  was  o'er, 

Then  farewell  to  wife  and  children, 
For  he  came  again  no  more. 

'Til  they  brought  him  from  his  soldier  grave- 
To  the  ones  he  loved  the  best : 

In  the  land  he  freely  died  to  save, 
They  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

Hope.. 
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The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Lonis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE   201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't 
S.  H.H.CLARK.     E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &Gen  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 

BUTTEHiVIILiK 

Toilet  Soap 

Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Exeells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK   TOUR  DEALER   FOR  IT. 

^^5^  SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 

COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SUKrLUS, 
ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY^ice  President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
Romney,  Thos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  w.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Strt. 


i  840- 1 892. 


MRS.    WiNSLOW'S    SOOTHING, 
SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
;  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
i  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


FITS  CURED 

{Frovi  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicate.) 
Prof.W.  II. Peeue.whomakesaspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubl  treated  and  cured  more  cases  ttiaa 
anyhving Physician  ;  hissnccessisastonishinix.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishesavaluablework  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  Ins  absolute  cure,  free  to 
an  v  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P  O  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  h  D.,4  Cedar  St.,  Mew  Yorls. 


JOS.  J.   DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED     1880, 


F.  COALTEh 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PIANOS    ORfiflNK    MITARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

1     lllllV/t/j    V/I\VJIllltJj    Sheet  Music  and  Books  fro-m  10  els.  up 

66  Main  St.  Sa/t  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 


P    0.  Box  1090. 


Valentines!  Valentines! 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


FROM    2    TO    50    CENTS    EACH. 


Liberal  discount  to  Parties  and  Dealers 

GEORGE  Q.  GANNON  &  SONS  GO. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 
Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  25,  1894. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  no.;  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  l>enver  10.30  a.  m.,  Cripple  Creek  9:50  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  6:35  p.  m..  Salt  Lake  7:40p.m. 

arrives  at  Pm-blo  5:27p.  m.,  Colorado  Springs  6:53 

p.  m.,  Denver  9:25  p.  m. 

Connections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains. 

Take  the  D.  &  R.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent. 
A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Agt„  6.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Col, 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
1  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years, 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays 
<  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTT-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.H.SCHETTLER 


DOES    A 


General  Bankino  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 
DESIRES   YOUR    ACCOUNTS. 

S3TDEEDS   AN   MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.~$» 
60S.  East  Termle.tt  .  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


the  ieio  DiniuuuoEy  FURniTURe  comply. 

SHUT    LHK6    CITY. 

BABY    CARRIAGES,    REFRIGERATORS,    FURNITURE, 

CARPETS,  WALL  PAPER,  STOVES  ^  CROCKERY. 


£  Qa  M,  I. 


It  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


^u 


GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


* 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes'  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drags,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  IBank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Mo.  i,  3  &  S  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Receives  deposits  in  any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

We  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiry  you  may 
make  for  information  either  by  letter  or  person. 
15-29 


me  state  Bank 

OF=   UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS : 

Heber  J.  Grant.  Wm.  B.  Preston, 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton, 

Abraham  H.  Cannon      Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Spencer  Claws<»n  Tsaac  Barton, 

Heber  M.  Wells. 


GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 


10-28 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  AIL 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 

11-30 


